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Henry Ford’s plastic car 
; I 

nears production stage,- 
pointing the way to new 


day in auto manufacture 


See: They’re Here—Plastic Auto Bodies 
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Stenography gave many 


great men their start. 


3. P. McEvoy says young 


men can do it today 


See: Young Man, Get Your Toe in the Door 
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THE MACHINES THAT MAKE MACHINES are the 
key to today’s national defense . . . the key to 


tomorrow's commerce and industrial progress. 


Texaco has long served the machine tool 


industry and all other industries— with quality 


lubricants. No chance exists for bottlenecks 
in this vital phase of operations, for these 
lubricants are always quickly available from 
more than 2300 Texaco supply points across 


the face of the nation. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY | 





CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION’S 
NO.1 CAR 





FORBES 


4 Out of 10 New Plymouth Buyers 
Trade in Other Makes to Get: 


LOWER COST— Plymouth is 

the lowest-priced of “All 3” low- 
priced cars on many models. And 
Plymouth’s 6.70 to 1 compression 
ratio—highest of “All Three” — 
gives important gasoline savings. 
You save when you buy—and you 
keep on saving! 


LONGER LIFE— Vital parts of 

the big new Plymouth engine 
are Superfinished against friction 
and wear. A new Oil Bath Air 
Cleaner and an Oil Filter further 
extend engine life. Plymouth isthe 
car that stands up best! 


HIGHER RESALE— Plymouth 
is the low-priced car most like 
the high-priced cars. Finerfeatures 
keep Plymouth “‘sweet-running”’— 
contributing to higher resalevalue! 


HERE'S a big swing among low- 
Beene car buyers to the finer 
performance and greater comfort 
of the new 1941 Plymouth! 

You get new High-Torque Per- 
formance with new power-gearing, 
new Safety Rim Wheels, 117-inch 
wheelbase—the greatest car in all 
Plymouth history! 








| NEW THOUSANDS 
ARE SWITCHING! 





BIG, NEW 1941 PLYMOUTH— ONLY 


685 


—Delivered at Detroit, Michigan, including 
all federal taxes. Transportation, state and 
local taxes, if any, not included. Prices sub- 
ject to change without notice! PLYMOUTH 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 














Plymouth Stands 
Up Best for 
Business, too! 











NEW HALF-TON PICK-UP 


Outstanding ruggedness 
and economy, big load space 
and big 3-man cab make 
this husky new Plymouth 
Pick-Up the topvaluein the 
low-price field. 


Lowest-Priced of “All Three’’“on Many Models 





NEW PANEL DELIVERY 


Its smart appearance is a 
distinct advertising asset! 
And for faster deliveries, 
this Plymouth combines 
big load space with passen- 
ger-car handling ease. 
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ESSEX WIRE NOW HAULS 3 TIMES AS MUCH PER 
TRIP — SAVES MONEY— REDUCES INVENTORIES — 
IS ABLE TO GIVE BETTER SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS 


Faced with the necessity of lowering its hauling costs, the Essex Wire Corporation 
experimented back in 1932 with its first Fruehauf Trailer. The move proved sound 
from the start and as the Company expanded—which it rapidly did—so, too, did 
its fleet of Fruehauf Trailers until fifteen are now in service. 


Bigger Loads—By using Trailers, the 
Essex Corporation finds it possible to 
pull far larger loads than could be 
carried with trucks of the same size. A 
truck will easily pull three times the load 
that it can carry. This results in impor- 
tant savings since fewer trucks are re- 
quired to handle the same tonnage. 


More Flexible — Essex has been able 
to maintain more flexible service be- 
tween the main plant at Detroit and 
branch plants and warehouses through- 
out the Middle West. Largely this is the 
result of Truck-Trailer operation. In many 
industries one truck serves three to five 
Trailers, permitting simultaneous loading, 
unloading and hauling. 


Smaller Inventories—Essex has found it 
possible to reduce inventories at branch 
plants, since, at a moment's notice, a 
Truck-Trailer can be economically routed 
with a capacity load to the point where 
stocks are needed. 


Prompt Delivery To Customers—tThe 
Essex Corporation has frequently been 
able in emergencies to render unusually 
prompt service to customers, due to the 
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extreme flexibility of its inter-plant 
Truck-Trailer hauling system. Stocks can 
be quickly moved from plant to plant 
for customer's convenience or delivered 
direct to destination. 


YOU SAVE IN EVERY WAY 


It’s easy to see why Truck-Trailers 
are being used with such success in 
more than 100 lines of business. 


Your investment is less, operating 
and upkeep costs are lower and re- 
placement costs are less. Owners 
report savings of from 30% to 60%. 


Why not look into the Truck-Trailer 
method of hauling? A phone call 
will bring a trained Fruehauf man 
with all the facts. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY °* DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 














By bringing about lower 
transportation charges more! 
transport has put millions 
of annual savings inte the 
pockets of the public. 
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Spring promises to bring invigoration 
to business. 


Strikes threaten to strafe industry un- 


‘Jess Congress passes restraining legis- 


lation. It probably will. 


Priorities, sensibly applied, will help, 
not hurt. 


Many good common stocks look low. 


Also some second-grade preferreds. 


# 


A few far-below-par bonds, too. 


But not the poorest yielders, no mat- 
ter how glittering with gilt. 


Washington economizes on one thing: 
enforcing economy. 


The N. Y. Stock Exchange has been 


well cleaned. 


Insurance policyholders would like to 
be insured against Washington usur- 
pation. 


Long-suffering railway investors should 
soon fare somewhat better. 


The second quarter should outdo the 
first. 


Only the shortsighted will relax sales 
efforts. Peace one day will come. 


If a ceiling on prices is in the na- 
tional interest, how about a ceiling on 
wages, which vitally affect prices? 


More ships may become even more ur- 
gent than more airships. 


“Executive Branch of U. S. Has 
1,185,558 Employees.” A new record, 
of course—but a deplorable one. 


Telephone installing last month 
smashed all February records. Bell 
total now 17,731,000. 


Thank heaven that we don’t have to 
depend upon politicians for defense 


production. 


Hesitate to sell America short. 
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What s 
Ahead 


SomE 65,000,000 people own life in- 
surance policies with an aggregate face 
value of approximately $117,000,000,- 
000. Nearly $30,000,000,000 of assets 
are constantly at work behind the busi- 
ness structure of the nation. Few peo- 
ple realize to what an extent individual 
enterprise and effort have formed a 
bulwark against unexpected disaster— 
to both family and community life. 
ForBES, in its April 1 issue, will place 
special emphasis on this important in- 
stitution and begin a series of articles 
analyzing and interpreting various 
aspects of life insurance as a force in 
the national scene. If you own an in- 
surance policy you will be especially 
interested in what these writers have 


to say. 
xk * 


ForBEs’ contest for suggestions on 
how to improve defense production 
methods has only six more weeks to 
run and a lot of entries for the $225 
in cash awards doubtless are still to be 
received. But they’re piling in fast and 
show truly that American heroes dur- 
ing this emergency will not be con- 
fined to the Army and Navy, that many 
unsung heroes are working quietly, 
effectively in the ranks of labor. The 
contest is open to all wage earners in 
the United States and Possessions and 
there still is time for you to get your 
suggestion under the wire. So don’t 
delay. 


= 2% 


Don Samson is busy making a sur- 
vey on the growing use of music in 
industry—yes, music. Business and in- 
dustry are taking a cue from the Seven 
Dwarfs who whistled while they 
worked, and are finding that efficiency 
steps up with certain types of music. 
The whirring wheels of industry soon 
may be drowned by saxophones, vio- 
lins, and tinkling pianos. Samson’s ar- 
ticle will show what some businesses 
are finding out about this new aid to 
production. How do workers go for the 
idea? That’s just one of the questions 
he will answer. 

—TueE Epirors. 
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This Quiz can lead any 
business to a BIG PRIZE 
im expense reductions 


1. CAN YOU NAME the four elements commonly used in business to 


express information on paper? 


Answer— Words, figures, lines, and pictures. 


2. DO YOU REALIZE in how many ways your business makes use of 


these elements? 


Answer—Office stationery, communications, business forms, promo- 
tional literature . . . these are only a start. In 10 seconds you should be 
able to name 10 specific duplicated forms needed in your business. 


3. HAVE YOU TOTALED the amounts your business spends during 
a year on similar ink-on-paper jobs? 

Answer—The average sum is large enough to justify a careful analysis 
for possible savings through office duplicating. 

4.DO YOU KNOW of the latest developments in office duplicating? 


Answer—Backed by 40 years’ experience, Addressograph-Multigraph 
engineers have perfected new methods that are more versatile and 
provide higher quality at low cost. 


You can see a practical demonstration of new Multigraph and Multi- 
lith Methods at any MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY (listed in principal 
city telephone books). If you prefer, write for specimens to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 





Readers Say: 








APPRENTICES 


I have read with interest your article 
in the Feb 1 issue by the State Senator 
from our District, Thomas C. Desmond, on 
the subject “Apprenticeship Pays.” 

Intensive training of young men, and some- 
times of older men, who have mechanical 
aptitude and an intense desire to learn, can 
accomplish wonders. 

In our small business we nave maintained 
an apprenticeship system for the last 35 
years. 

We did it because we believe that em- 
ployers who do not train any mechanics 
are no more justified in reaching into a pool 
of mechanics trained by others than they 
are in expecting to draw money out of the 
bank without putting any in. 

Probably there would be more employers 
maintaining apprenticeship systems if some 
of our theorists were more practical and 
were not allowed to insist on rules and con- 
ditions which made it too expensive to at- 
tempt to carry on an apprenticeship system. 

When these systems are on a practical 
basis and employers are properly sold on 
the support which they should extend, there 
will be more real mechanics turned out.— 
H. A. Dantet, president, Atlas Roofing 
Company, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Too “ONWARD AND UPWARD” 


I have just finished reading your Feb. 15 
issue and am still gasping. 

After reading your recent article on “Bot- 
tleneck in Bosses” [Oct. 1, 1940] and then 
this issue, please answer my question: Since 
when does your magazine belong to Dale 
Carnegie’s “onward and upward” class? 

A bit of philosophy is O.K. with the job, 
but we, the “doers,” do not need it as much 
as the bosses do. If there really is a “bottle- 
neck in bosses,” then please tell me where 
it is? I can see only more good men than 


demand.—C, B. Scuarer, Toledo, Ohio. 


He Gort THE Jos 


Recently, while reading a copy of Forses, 
I was approached by a fellow employee of 
the American News Company. 

“Quite a magazine you're reading,” he 
said. 

“Yes, I think so. Do you read it?” I in- 
quired. 

“I certainly do. It proved to be an impor- 
tant factor in my securing work. I visited 
the employment agencies for eight months 
and frequently answered ads. However, my 
efforts were in vain. 

“One afternoon, while glancing through 
several back editions of Forses, I happened 
to notice an article concerning the elevation 
of Michael A. Morrissey to the presidency of 
the American News Company, succeeding 
Harry Gould, who was made chairman of 
the board. I was particularly attracted to the 
fact that Mr. Morrissey welcomed the oppor- 
tunity to advise a troubled employee. I 
thought that perhaps he would consent to 
advise me about my employment problem. 
So I sent him a letter requesting an inter- 
view. Two days later I received a reply from 











Multigraph ano Multilith Duplicators 
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him expressing his willingness to see me. 
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“IT had always pictured important execu- 
tives as being abrupt and concerned pri- 
marily with their own problems. Mr. Mor- 
rissey soon changed that idea. We discussed 
practically everything. He supplied me with 
helpful information about obtaining a posi- 
tion. Most important, he restored my self- 
confidence. 

“When our talk was completed he invited 
me to fill out an employment application. 
Due to the added Christmas business the 
personnel director informed me that several 
temporary openings were expected in the 
near future and my qualifications would be 
given ample consideration. A few days later 
I was offered a position with the understand- 
ing that it was only temporary. However, I 
was determined to justify Mr. Morrissey’s 
confidence in me. Lately I was advised that 
I am to be kept permanently. 

“If it had not been for Forses I would 
not have known about Mr. Morrissey and 
chances are I would be still unemployed.” 

—C. F. Stmonetut, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RicHT THINKING 


I have liked many of your articles very 
much and believe they are helpful to right 
thinking.—ALsert W. Hawkes, president, 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N. J. 


Heirs Him to HeEtp OTHERS 


Your publication has many good ideas 
that I find useful in my work, and I enjoy 
reading it very much. 

A great deal of enjoyment comes to me 
in helping those working for me to learn 
more about business and thus go forward.— 
Joun L. Patterson, St. Louis manager, 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PROFITABLE 


I generally read every page of your maga- 
zine and never miss “Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life,” from which I profit very much. 
—R. G. Couier, The State Bank Co., Mas- 
silon, Ohio. 


HELPFUL 


You may be interested to know that I 
am utilizing Forses Macazine in the train- 
ing of my personnel staff. 

We have several plants in various localities 
and I have a personnel man in each plant. 
To help each man in carrying out the work 
of his department, I pass along considerable 
material which is pertinent to the problems 
at hand. 

Often I find inspiration and valuable 
comment in Forses which I send out as a 
memorandum or as a part of bulletins deal- 
ing with company policy—WiLLIAM Swan- 
SON, personnel manager, The Flintkote Co., 
East Rutherford, N. J. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


In this age of loquacious dispute your 
magazine is a refreshing example of definite 
accomplishment. It presents the business 
point of view of “let’s get something done” 
as opposed by the argumentative point of 
view of academic and political tycoons who 
have had their way for the past ten years.— 
Wiiuram F. Fow er, counsellor at law, 
Lynbrook, N. Y. 





FORBES 


HOW TO SECURE YOUR OWN 
INVESTMENT DEFENSE PROGRAM 


. .. with the help of the new BABSON’S PERSONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Suppose, after a thorough check-up of 
your financial condition, you are found 
to be weak in some phase of your invest- 
ment set-up. 

Maybe the relation between your infla- 
tion and deflation securities is out of bal- 
ance. Perhaps you need to switch or sell 
some holdings. You can take the action 
yourself. But, like any individual, you 
wonder whether your own course of ac- 
tion is correct. At this critical time, the 
average investor becomes bewildered. 
Uncertainty sets in . . . the wrong moves 
may be made. 

The skilled, guiding hand is needed. 
Expert and authoritative advice — as 
continuous and interested as your phy- 
sician’s — can often prevent the financial 
relapse. 
> But, go beyond supervision — have 
personal consultations — and your con- 
dition improves immensely. Now there is 
no need to worry, to be uncertain. You 
can talk over your problem — not just 
one, but any and every problem pertain- 
ing to your personal program. Often relief 
is immediate. You are receiving the fullest 
extent of professional attention .. . as 
often and as long as the need or want ex- 
ists. And the doctor is interested only in 
getting you well and keeping you well. He 
has no “axe to grind.” Hie simply gets a 





Your estate is surveved, the assets you have are 
examined, rated and balanced against your liabilities 
while taking into consideration your age, health, 
dependenis, insurance, income, cash, real estate, 
expenses, obligations and objectives. 





Your whole investment program is under continuous 

supervision. As the need or want arises, you are 
given immediate and specific hold, switch or sell 
advices. You are always informed when and how 
to make changes in your portfolio. 





You receive confidential weekly news letters with 
security and market analyses plus expert interpre- 
lations of the national and international political, 
fi ial and busi developments as they affect 
your estate and your peace of mind. 





> This personal service is yours for the one 
yearly fee — the same fee for one and all — 
of only $120, including supervision of securi- 
ties in 25 companies (and $2 for each addi- 
tional company). 


fee for the advice and help he gives based 
on his specialized knowledge and _ his 
skilled experience. 

Finally, for your peace of mind and 
general improvement, you receive weekly 
“visits” in the form of confidential letters 
... much as your doctor might send to 
keep you posted on newer and better 
ways to maintain a continuously strong 
condition. 
> Isn’t it obvious that the same kind of 
care and attention you need for your 
physical improvement, you also need for 
your financial improvement? 

And you can get all of that, now... 

You can secure this investment help 
and advice in preparing and planning 
your own investment defense program, 
through the authoritative new Bas- 
SON’s PERSONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE, 
now made available by the famous 
BABSON ORGANIZATION — the oldest and 
foremost investment advisory service of 
its kind, with a background of 36 years 
of experience and unchanged ownership 
through five booms, five panics, nine 
administrations and two World Wars. 

You are invited today to inquire for 
the complete information about this new 
BAaBSON’S PERSONAL INVESTMENT 
SERVICE. 





you, and proportioned for income, for protection, 
and for appreciation. Your program is diversified, 
you are hedged against eventualities. You know the 
cash to hold and the investments to make. 
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You may consult with BABSON’S as many times 
as you wish in person, by phone, wire or mail, on 
any and every problem concerning your investment 
portfolio, holdings, resources or personal budget. 
There are no restrictions. 


ARE YOU IN DOUBT? 


! 

| 
Worried about some of your hold- | 
ings? Are you wondering whether to_‘'! 
sell? .. switch? .. hold? Is the fu- | 
ture of some of your stocksin doubt? 
Would you like to have the answers? 
Then learn how BABSON followers | 
are being advised on the same securi- | 
ties you hold. 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION , 
— just send us your list of no more | 
than seven securities and you willbe |! 
told which ones BABSON clients are! 
being advised to eliminate. Just 
our list to this “no string” offer. Do —, 
it now for a prompt and timely reply. 
BABSON’S REPORTS 
Incorporated , 

Babson Park, Mass. Advisors Since1904__, 


BABSON’S Fezunal INVESTMENT SERVICE 
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Tune in on Major Bowes Amateur Hour, CBS, Thursdays, 9 to 10 P.M., E.S.T. 
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When you've put this handsome 
big Luxury Liner through its 
paces...when you've feasted 
your eyes on the beauty and lux- 
ury Dodge has built into it, give your pencil a 
chance...for your pocketbook’s sake! 





First of all, consider the powerful “Scotch 
Dynamite” Engine...greatest of a long line of 
Dodge engines — with the world-famous econ- 
omy leadership Dodge has built over 26 years! 


What a grand feeling to know that it is 
saving you money every mile you drive! 
Saving you money on repair bills you don’t 
incur! Saving you money in many other ways 
that Dodge owners everywhere have been 









ONE OF THE “REGULARS” 


the Americ 
Force in F 
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experiencing for over a quarter of a century! 


And now, for the first time in a low-priced car, 
Dodge offers you the marvel of Fluid Drive*. 
Teamed up with Floating Power, Dodge Fluid 
Drive* gives you the smoothest ride and the 
easiest handling you’ve ever experienced. 


And remember, Dodge still sells for only a 
few dollars more than smaller, low-priced cars. 
Be sure to ask your Dodge dealer fora demonstra- 
tion and ask him about the easy budget terms. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


"DODGE crmama 


*FLUID DRIVE OPTIONAL AT SLIGHT EXTRA COST 























‘WITH ALL THY GETTING GET UNDERSTANDING’? 














Fact and Comment 


By B. C. FORBES 


Outlaw Hothead Strikes 


While this publication has opposed legislative out- 
right banning of all strikes even during the present 
emergency, recent labor disturbances, leading to dis- 
ruption of preparedness output, have convinced it that 
the sudden instituting of strikes by hotheads should 
be outlawed and machinery set up along the lines 
which have proved so satisfactory in our rail trans- 
portation industry. This machinery so functions that 
ample opportunity is afforded for talking things over, 
for mediation, for a “cooling-off’ period before work 
ceases. 

William S. Knudsen, opposed to making strikes il- 
legal under any circumstances, offers temperate sug- 
gestions which Congress would do well to study seri- 
ously—and which labor leaders would do well to 
accept in view of the rising public indignation over 
dislocation of defense activities. 

Briefly, when official mediation fails, “notice of in- 
tent to strike on a defeuse contract shall be given only 
after all the employees in the plant have given their 
consent through a secret ballot conducted on the prem- 
ises under supervision of the Conciliation Service of 
the Department of Labor, with a majority of not less 
than 60%.” After such notice, “a committee of fact- 
finding members of OPM will study the issue and 
give a report within 10 days. Strike must be deferred 
until 30 days after report is submitted.” Non-compli- 
ance “will make strike unauthorized and will forfeit 
the manufacturer’s and the union’s rights before the 
NLRB until reinstated by the board.” 

There is nothing undemocratic, nothing arbitrary 
about such an arrangement. The way would still be 
open for workers to strike. But meanwhile there would 
be time for reflection, time for public opinion to 
crystallize and make itself felt. After all, during these 
extremely critical days, the public interest must come 
first. 

Will labor demonstrate long-headedness, statesman. 
ship, patriotism? 


‘White Collar to White-Wing 


One of my friends, a very promising young execu- 
tive, drafted, finds himself heaving refuse cans into a 
garbage truck. He doesn’t pretend to enjoy it. But he 
philosophically and smilingly remarked, “What mus- 


cles I am developing! And, anyway, I’m in the Army 
now; it’s democracy. I can take it.” 

A different metamorphosis: Our kitchen boy joined 
the National Guard a year or more ago. I urged him 
to study for promotion, offering him a reward if he 
became a sergeant. He did. On active service, he is 
now a top sergeant. And the other day I was told that 
a well-known young man of the community, who so- 
cially rated much higher than a kitchen worker, is 
now being put through his paces by Bill. 

That, too, is democracy. 

* 
Setbacks beget backbone. 
* 


Sample of Perfect Management! 


Every capable management knows that it is essen- 
tial to get things done correctly, to make instructions 
so simple, so lucid as to obviate even the slightest 
room for misunderstanding. Complicated instructions, 
experience has taught, beget complications. How well 
“the biggest business on earth,” the United States 
Government, has learned this elementary managerial 
truth is brilliantly illustrated by this sample paragraph 
from the 50-page Second Revenue Act of 1940: 


“(g) Depreciation Deduction—If the adjusted basis 
of the emergency facility computed without regard to 
subsection (f) of this section is in excess of the adjusted 
basis computed under such subsection, the deduction 
provided by section 23 (1) shall, despite the provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section, be allowed with respect 
to such emergency facility as if its adjusted basis were 
an amount equal to the amount of such excess.” 


No excuse, after this masterpiece of lucidity, for 
any taxpayer making the slightest mistake in figuring 
“Depreciation Deduction” to a penny! Ain’t Wash- 
ington wonderful? How could any right-minded per- 
son object to its taking over the running of all busi- 
ness ? ' 


Two Luxuriant Washington Crops 


Federal agencies handling agriculture at least raise 
two luxuriant crops, namely, tax-eaters and administra- 
tive bills, the latter totaling $99,293,429 a year. Repre- 
sentatives of farmers, instead of being grateful for 
such grand-scale efforts on their behalf, allege “un- 
necessary duplication of effort, waste, extravagance 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Robert A. Boyer (above), in charge of Ford’s plastic 
car experiments, examines a piece of the plastic that 
is used in the body panels. Below: Henry Ford points 
to damage he inflicted in a steel fender by striking it 
with an ax; a similar ax blow hardly dented a plastic 
fender. Below, right: A mixture of synthetic resin and 
farm crop fibers is pre-formed, through a suction oper- 
ation in the manufacture of a rear deck door 








Theyre Here— 
Plastic Auto Bodies 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 
and HERBERT CHASE 


PLasTic automobile bodies—probably 
satisfactory ones—can be built. Ford- 
sponsored, 31-year-old Robert A. Boy- 
er has gone far enough in his Dear- 
born laboratory to prove that fact even 
to the skeptical. 

Some of these plastic bodies will be 
built and placed on chassis for service 
tests—very soon. Henry Ford is seeing 
to that. Mr. Ford’s vision goes much 
further. though. He is said to see mass 
production of plastic bodies in three 
years at the outside 
year. 


perhaps in one 


No other automobile manufacturer 
thinks this plastic body timetable is 
accurate, but then no other automobile 
manufacturer has delved into the prob- 
lem so deeply as Mr. Ford. And, what 
is perhaps more to the point, no other 
automobile manufacturer is imbued 
with Mr. Ford’s zeal for developing 
new industrial uses for farm products. 
That zeal, rather than direct seeking 


NorMAN G. SHIDLE is automotive editor of 
Forbes and Hersert CHASE is a journalist 
and a member of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 








for automobile design improvement, 
almost certainly is behind Henry Ford’s 
drive for plastic bodies. 

Whatever the result, Ford and Boyer 
have made plastic bodies front-page 
news in the automobile industry, have 
started steel producers seriously inves- 
tigating the potential threat to their 
business, and have intensified interest 
among rival makers who have no in- 
tention of being caught napping com- 
mercially. 

Commercial vitality of this plastic 
body movement can be gauged partly 
by clear understanding of the advan- 
tages claimed. There are three main 
ones: 

(1) The plastic body may be quiet- 
er; plastic insulates against sound bet- 
ter than steel does. 

(2) The plastic body itself is a heat 
insulator, steel a heat conductor. It 
should be easier to keep heat either in 
or out of the plastic body. 

(3) The plastic body would be light- 
er than a steel body, thus tending to 
give the owner more miles per gallon. 

Other possible advantages might be 
cited, but these are the main ones. 














Another gauge of the plastic body’s 
importance is the size of the problem 
to be solved in making it at least as 
satisfactory in all other respects as the 
conventional steel body in use today. 

This problem has several parts: 

(1) A plastic material must be de- 
veloped which will be flexible enough 
to withstand twisting stress—or a de- 
sign must be used which does not re- 
quire the body panels to withstand 
such stresses; 

(2) If the latter method is employed 
(as it is in the proposed Ford bodies) 
satisfactory means must “be found of 
attaching the plastic panels to a steel 
framework and joining the plastic 
panels one to the other; 

(3) The plastic material used must 
permit body shapes and finishes at 
least as pleasing to the eye as those of 
current conventional cars; 

(4) The combined cost of the ma- 
terials used and of fabricating them 
into hundreds of thousands of finished 
bodies must be comparable with the 
combined cost of these elements in 
conventional bodies. 


TEN YEARS OF RESEARCH 


One thing seems certain. // plastic 
bodies do go into commercial produc- 
tion within the next year or two, Ford 
will be the man who puts them there. 
Study of the progress made by young 
Robert Boyer toward solution of these 
main problems, therefore, would seem 
to be the key to any informed guessing 
that is going to be done. No one in the 
United States can lay claim to a clear- 
er understanding than Boyer and Ford 
of the handicaps to be overcome as 
well as the possibilities to be achieved. 

Boyer’s search for new plastic ma- 
terials is rooted in ten years of re- 
search stretching back far beyond the 
time two years ago when Henry Ford 
gave him the green light on develop- 
ment of a plastic automobile body. 

Ever since 1930, when Ford built 
him a frame laboratory at Greenfield 
Village, Boyer has been doing tricks 
with soy-bean plastics. The experience 
gained in those years was valuable to 
him when he tackled the plastic body 
assignment—but Boyer’s plastic auto- 
mobile bodies are not to be made of 
soya plastics at all—at least not so far 
as he can see at present. 

Hemp, ramie and other farm prod- 
ucts, will furnish the strengthening 
fibers for his material, but not soy- 
beans. The plastic panels of the ex- 
perimental bodies Boyer plans to have 
running for Ford within a few months, 
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Meet Mr. Boyer 


RoBert Boyer hates to be called a 
genius because he is one. Young (31), 
balding, keen-eyed, with strong face 
and hands, Boyer fairly sizzles with 
ideas as he guides the activities of 25 
young scientists in the Ford Experi- 
mental Chemical Laboratory at Dear- 
born, Mich. 

For more than ten years Boyer has 
been in charge of this laboratory. And 
in those years he has piled up one 
achievement after another, striving to 
make Henry Ford’s “grow-a-car” 
dream come true. 

Best known for developing a struc- 
tural plastic material soon to be seen 
in automobile bodies, Boyer has a 
number of other astonishing accom- 
plishments to add to his record. And, 
in one case, he has actually out-Edi- 
soned Edison (a method for producing 
iron from low-grade ores and fabri- 
cating it into finished parts without 
melting or machining). When Edison 
had to drop his work because of ill 
health, Bob Boyer took up the search 
in the famous Menlo Park laboratory 
and found the secret. 

The fact that Boyer has had no 
“formal” education to speak of (he 
planned to attend Andover and Dart- 
mouth, but Henry Ford persuaded him 
to attend the Ford Trade School in- 
stead) marks him as even more unique 
among today’s scientists. 

Since he took charge of the Ford 
experimental laboratory at the age of 


21, Boyer has explored the value of 
farm crops to industry and uncovered: 
A process for the extraction of soybean 
oil (three commercial plants using this 
process are now in operation) ; a soy- 
bean plastic compound, with a plant 
producing 5,000 pounds daily; a soy- 
bean water paint now going into pro- 
duction on a commercial scale; a syn- 
thetic wool-like fiber made from soy- 
bean protein, the first protein or wool- 
like material made from a vegetable 
source. 

Shy and unassuming, Boyer is a 
patient man. “Sometimes,” he says, “a 
lot of problems are under one padlock 
and when you find the key you release 
the whole lot.” 

He is proud of his success, but takes 
it as gracefully as a thoroughbred. 
Voted the Outstanding Young Man of 
1940 by the U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Boyer remarked, “I have 
had every possible opportunity. The 
whole Ford Motor Company has been 
my laboratory. Any young fellow with 
normal intelligence and a will to work 
could have achieved the same record.” 

Boyer fondly remembers Thomas 
Edison’s last visit to the laboratory in 
1930. The famed inventor scribbled a 
message on a sheet of paper, which 
now hangs framed in Boyer’s office. 
“If you want to get results, experi- 
ment and nature will talk to you,” the 
message reads. “Don’t experiment with 
a lead pencil.” 





will use phenol-formaldehyde resin as 
the basic binder. 

Ford’s “chemurgic” urge may be 
responsible for his intense interest in 
plastic body development, but Ford is 
first and last an engineer. It is dollars 
to doughnuts that he will insist that 
the best possible result be obtained— 
not merely the best possible result 
with a given material. 

The composition of the material 
which Boyer is molding closely re- 
sembles that of a laminated plastic. 
since it has a paper of fibrous filler. 
but the Boyer material is not built in 
layers. It is unlike the ordinary plastic 
made from resins and wood flour 
which in molded form is relatively 
brittle for lack of strong fibrous filler. 
In the plastic which Boyer is molding 


for Ford, strong fibers are added. As 
they are not made to run parallel to 
one another by laminating, they tend 
to make strength uniform in all direc- 
tions and to prevent warpage. 

This plastic material now scheduled 
for use in the Ford experimental bodies 
is exceedingly tough when molded. In 
the thickness used, it will withstand 
blows with an ax which would buckle 
a thin steel panel of about the same 
weight. 

The plastic has sufficient strength 
for body panels; but it is considered 
unwise to subject it to the repeated 
twisting strains which the average steel 
panel has to take in conventional body 
constructions. Boyer’s answer to this 
limitation is a framework of steel tub- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Wilson of United Atreraft 


By JOHN: K. WINKLER 


oor 


THE TWENTY-FIRST day of November, 
1918, is momentous in world history. 
On that day the German High Seas 
Fleet, in battle formation for the last 
time, formally surrendered to the Brit- 
ish Grand Fleet off Scapa Flow—sur- 
rendered by scuttling itself and sink- 
ing slowly beneath the waves it could 
not rule, while men prayed, music 
chanted and Deutschland Uber Alles 
beat feebly against the Scottish shore. 

The spectacle was awesome and ma- 
jestic—especially to a young American 
naval officer on the battleship Arkan- 
sas, which had served gallantly with 
the Sixth Battle Squadron of the Brit- 
ish Grand Fleet. His name: Eugene Ed- 
ward Wilson, Lieutenant U.S. Navy. 

The non-Teutonic world hailed the 
surrender and suicide of the German 
ships as a dramatic demonstration of 
Admiral Mahan’s dictum that ultimate 
victory in war goes to the nation that 
controls the sea. 

Lieutenant Wilson believed that Ad- 
miral Mahan was right—yet grave 
doubts already had arisen in his keen 
mind concerning the invincibility of 
sea power alone. For he had’ watched 
aircraft in action; and was constantly 
aboard the nearby British aircraft car- 
rier Argus—a pioneer—and his close 
chum, Lieutenant Godfrey de Cheva- 
lier, U. S. N., was stationed upon the 
British carrier as a naval observer. 

“T had a feeling that a new and ter- 





Joun K. WINKLER has won wide acclaim for 
his intimate biographies of the giants of 
American Industry. 
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This is really “mass” production! Worker wades through a sea of cylinders, ready for assembly 


rible and unpredictable element had en- 
tered warfare,” Wilson remarks. “The 
airplane. And I determined to study it. 
That study has lasted to this day. And 
now, 23 years after, I am convinced 
that air power is a vital and necessary 
force—a force that will ultimately 
bring peace and a measure of content- 
ment to restless mankind.” 

Wilson is now president of the gi- 
gantic United Aircraft Corporation—a 
mighty finger of Uncle Sam’s mailed 
fist. United Aircraft’s 20,000 workers 





produce the world’s most powerful air- 
craft, engines and parts in four plants 
in the United States and Canada. 

One plant alone, Pratt & Whitney, 
covers approximately 1,600,000 square 
feet—nearly forty acres—of floor space. 
From this single assembly line, in East 
Hartford, Conn., come 1,000 aero en- 
gines a month. 

Some 12,000 men and women, work- 
ing in three shifts, are required to 
accomplish this modern miracle. In 
this vast expanse of machinery, pre- 
cision is carried to its ultimate refine- 
ment, in the making of sleek Wasp and 






Twin Wasp engines which are playing 
such a tremendous part in the national 
defense effort of this country and Brii- 
ain. Here’s what happens: 

Raw forgings and castings, as well 
as numerous small parts, are shipped 
to Hartford by hundreds of manufac- 
turers from all parts of the country. 
Carefully inspected, these are milled 
and bored and ground with amazing 
precision—sometimes passing through 
as many as 30 or 40 machining oper- 
ations before emerging as finished. 

Finally, the 8,600 parts that com- 
prise each engine come to the assembly 
line. This resembles for all the world a 
mile-long worm, with little knots and 
nodules each few yards. Here New 
England craftsmen—famous since pre- 
Revolutionary days—assemble the final 
U. S. Navy Wasp engine. 

The completed engine is then wheeled 
into a test house. The preliminary test 
run requires 10 hours, under varying 
speeds. Then the entire engine is dis- 
mantled, carefully inspected for hidden 
weaknesses or other defects, reassem- 
bled and tested again. The testing 
blocks alone consume 20,000 gallons 
of gasoline a day—enough to drive a 
motor car around the world ten times. 

So much for the technical side of 
President Eugene Wilson and _ his 
United Aircraft associates. Now for the 
man himself: 

In a sense Wilson’s personal evolu- 
tion and development is the evolution 
of the airplane. When he returned to 
America after his stretch in World 















War I (as an engineer-officer) , Wilson 
was placed in command of the Aviation 
Mechanic Schools at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. The principal 
job was training aviation mechanics. 
He was greatly aided by a veteran 
bo’sun’s mate, Horace O’Sullivan. 

At the Lakes, Wilson—now a Lieu- 
tenant Commander—had the good for- 
tune to become closely associated with 
that grand old man of naval aviation, 
the late Rear Admiral William A. Mof- 
fett. When the latter organized the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Wilson was as- 
signed to it. 

After a brief tour of sea duty on the 
U.S. S. Wright—“kite balloon ship and 
airplane tender”—Wilson returned to 
Washington as chief of the engine sec- 
tion in the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Here he played so vital a part in the 
development of the air-cooled engine 
that the Secretary of the Navy publicly 
commended him for “the zeal, initia- 
tive, engineering talent and high order 
of executive ability that you have dis- 
played.” 

Wilson was approaching forty. Irrev- 
ocably he felt himself tied to aviation. 
Yet he had never learned to fly. Ac- 
cordingly, though past the age limit, 
he wangled assignment to the naval 
air station at Pensacola, Florida; com- 
pleted his training in record time; and 
was soloing within a month. Then, 
with shiny new wings pinned on his 
jacket, he returned to desk duty as 
chief of the design section, Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 


VALUABLE TRAINING 


This period was vital. For the air- 
craft carrier type of plane was being 
developed around the air-cooled engine. 
Followed two years of sea duty as chief 
of staff of the aircraft squadron’s battle 
fleet, comprising the aircraft carriers 
Langley, Saratoga and Lexington. 
Here he qualified at deck landings, 
one of a sparse group of flying men. 

By 1930 it seemed a safe bet that 
the Navy would hold Wilson to the end 
of his active days. Behind was a 
quarter century of service experience 
in airplane and engine design, person- 
nel training and administrative duties. 

Then, out of the blue, Frederick B. 


Rentschler, a restless genius who had ° 
built United Aircraft out of a tool shed — 


and borrowed capital, asked Wilson to 
join his outfit as president of a subsidi- 
ary, Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Corp. Wilson hesitated. Acceptance 
meant giving up his naval rating, pen- 
sion and assured future. His slim little 
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wife of 20 years—she who had been 
Genevieve Speer of Joliet, Illinois—ad- 
vised against. For one of the few times 
in their happy marital life, Wilson, dis- 
regarded Mrs. Wilson’s advice and 
took the job. 

The rest is familiar business history : 
president, Sikorsky Aircraft Corp., 
Chance Vought Corp. (United Aircraft 
subsidiaries), and, in 1937, senior 
vice-president of the parent corpora- 
tion. Wilson improved and standard- 
ized the Hamilton controllable angle 
propeller, Sikorsky clippers, Vought 
bombers. 

Early in 1940, upon the death of 
Donald L. Brown, Wilson was unani- 
mously elected president of the com- 





United Aircraft’s Wilson 


pany. It was a period of tremendous 
flux, change and pressure—duck soup 
for Wilson. He leaped in, shoulder to 
shoulder with his men, and geared 
United’s mammoth plants to maximum 
production to fill the $600,000,000 
orders that poured in from the United 
States and Britain. 

Triple shifts became the order of the 
day, and night. This naturally created 
new and vexing personnel problems. 
Thousands of new hands had to be 
found and trained. Wilson sent out a 
drag net for his old standby, Horace 
O’Sullivan; discovered the old bo’sun’s 
mate had retired from the Navy and 
had dropped out of sight. Sadly, the 


new No. 1 man in United made up his 
mind he’d have to get along without 
O’Sullivan. Then, one day, turning a 
corner in the financial district, the 
wind blew him smack-bang into the 
missing sailor! They fell into each oth- 
er’s arms. 

“Sully, what in heck are you doing 
these days?” 

“Running errands for business men, 
Commander,” replied O’Sullivan, 
wryly. 

“Well, from now on you're running 
errands for me,” laughed Wilson. “You 
may not know it but you have just 
been appointed Director of Training, 
United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, 
Conn.” 

O’Sullivan has made a whale of a 
success at his new job. His popularity 
with the boys at the machines is second 
only to that of Wilson himself. | 

“Never saw a better picker of men 
than the Boss,” says O’Sullivan. 


COMMANDING PERSONALITY 


Well may one believe it, looking into 
Wilson’s cobalt blue eyes that can snap 
command, yet melt into tenderness 
when discussing softer things. Wilson 
has a huge, square, blocky torso that 
could plough yards through the best 
of professional football teams. 

At 53 he is in magnificent fettle. 
He grinned appreciatively when some- 
one recently told him he looked like a 
blond Gargantua! His voice is low- 
pitched, yet commanding—the same 
timbre the writer has noted in Jack 
Dempsey, Tom Thorp or the lady of 
quality who recently accepted my invi- 
tation to a wedding. 

Wilson’s chief hobbies are salmon 
fishing and color photography. Not 
long ago, at a private gathering, he 
held such practiced fishermen as Herb- 
ert Hoover, Lowell Thomas and others 
spellbound with a motion picture he 
made last year in Canada. It showed 
his slim, lovely little wife casting for 
salmon. The narrator concluded with a 
poem written by himself in French- 
Canadian patois. 

Wilson’s trend of mind is deeply 
thoughtful. Shortly after the outbreak 
of the present war, he told a banquet 
gathering that in 30 years the airplane 
has grown from a contraption to be 
ridiculed into a mechanism to be 
feared, with endless possibilities, 
adding: 

“Now that warfare has taken to the 
air, the very elements which made for 
previous security now become elements 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Production to Continue 


at Peak Levels 


Business is headed for a bright second 
quarter. 

So.say 17 economists, all in the key 
industries, polled in the quarterly sur- 
vey by Forbes, who foresee (1) grow- 
ing labor troubles, but no major 
strikes; (2) new bottlenecks in both 
labor and raw materials, but none that 
will pinch production schedules; (3) 
more Government control, but nothing 
of a nature that will seriously threaten 
democracy or private enterprise. 

Production, already at a new all-time 
peak, will travel horizontally, the econ- 
omists believe. Then it will rise, per- 
haps sharply, as new production facili- 
ties go into operation. 

They believe that the Federal Re- 
serve Index of Industrial production, 
adjusted for seasonal variation, will 
average 139 in the second quarter (the 
estimated average of January, Febru- 
ary and March). This figure is a medi- 
an of all estimates; the highest re- 
ceived was 143, the lowest 133. Three 
of the economists predict a downward 
trend in production after the middle of 
the year; but all of the others guess 
the movement will be ever upward. 
with production reaching the 148-155 
point by the end of the year. 


Favorable Factors 


The most favorable factor cited by 
the economists is the sharp rise in 
employment, growing out of mounting 
defense awards, which will result in 
greater consumer income and buying 
power. 

But other favorable factors include 
“the sound price structure, indicating 
there will be little profiteering,” “the 
way in which business is co-operating 
with Government,” “the progress of 
defense as a step toward greater na- 
tional unity.” 


Unfavorable Factors 


The most unfavorable factor cited is 
the growing demands from labor for 
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both higher wages and a louder voice 
in management. The majority of the 
economists believe higher wages will 
come, perhaps a louder voice in man- 
agement as well; but both as conces- 
sions for greater co-operation. If labor 
takes unfair advantage of the situa- 
tion, the economists say it would be 
“checked” by public opinion. This 
would be especially true in the case of 
strikes in the defense industries. 

Says one economist, voicing an opin- 
ion shared by several of the others: 
“Labor has a great opportunity to be- 
come a responsible and constructive 
economic force, but only a few leaders 
are now big enough for the job.” 

Among other unfavorable factors are 
“the inefficiency of defense operations 
in some quarters, growing out of con- 
flict between business and Govern- 
ment agencies,” “the rise in taxes in 
the face of budget ballooning,” “the 


trend toward raw material priorities, 


which will disturb the natural flow of 
peaceline goods.” 

“Most unfavorable,” says one econo- 
mist, “is the war boom itself, which 
means an inevitable depression, lower 
standards of living and a trend toward 
socialism.” 


Lease-Lend Bill 


If passage of the Lease-Lend bill has 
any effect on business, these experts 
think it will cause only increased pri- 
orities concerning the use of equip- 
ment, men and materials. As one of the 
economists sums up: “Enactment of 
the . . . bill will have little effect on 
business, because it affects transfers of 
existing equipment rather than new 
orders, which would be otherwise pro- 


vided for if the bill failed.” 


Contributors 


Economists polled in this eighth 
quarterly ForBes forecast of business 
conditions include Henry B. Arthur, 
Swift & Co.; W. C. Bober, Johns-Man- 
ville Corp.; C. W. Foss; A. H. Robin- 
son, Eastman Kodak Co.; L. Seth 
Schnitman, consulting economist; Ru- 
fus S. Tucker, General Motors Corp.; 
Wilson E. Wright, Armstrong Cork 
Co. Others have requested that their 
names not be listed here because of 
their official connections or for reasons 
of company policy. 
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THE VERDICT of the 17 eminent econo- 
mists polled by ForBEs is that the sec- 
ond quarter will maintain the record- 
breaking pace of the first quarter, but 
will not exceed it. 

My humble judgment is that it will. 

Why? 

At least some of the vast foundation- 
laying for expanded defense produc- 
tion will be completed within the next 
month or two and operations begun. 
Before mid-year, output from such new 
sources should be considerable. 

Many existing plants meanwhile are 
training ever-increasing numbers of 
skilled workers. This should bear fruit 
from now on. 

Progress promises to be made in 
harnessing small businesses as sup- 
pliers of parts for corporations over- 
whelmed with war contracts. That ways 
and means will be devised, if not by 
manufacturers and bankers, then by 
the Government, to put such a program 
into widespread effect, cannot be 
doubted. Washington, rightly, is in- 
sistent on this score. 


GAINS IN OUTPUT SURE 


More and more plants are mastering 
the novel manufacturing problems in- 
volved in preparedness production. 
Thus gains in output are sure to be 
achieved. Consider the spectacular rise 
in the volume of planes now flowing 
from factories. 

Spring will bring still more rapid 
re-employment. Before so very long it 
probably will be found that the avail- 
able number of employables has been 
reduced toward normal, that all our 
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B. C. Forbes Says: 
Second Quarter Should 


Bring More Gains 


loose estimates of fit idle workers have 
been grossly exaggerated. 

As the national weekly pay envelope 
becomes fatter—the steel industry’s 
wage bill in January reached an all- 
time peak of $96,234,000—our whole 
economic pace will be stimulated, from 
retail trade to home-building. Our rail- 
roads, trucking companies, utilities, 
food industry, furniture-makers, the 
telephone industry, manufacturers of 
household appliances, the radio indus- 
try, the automobile and oil industries, 
textile mills, clothing makers, various 
professions, all will participate. 

So, I reason that the Federal Reserve 
Board’s production index will end the 


second quarter above its latest figure, 
139. 


LABOR TROUBLES CAUSE CONCERN 


Untoward events may, of course, in- 
tervene. 

Domestically, threatened labor trou- 
bles are arousing chief concern. The 
outcome will depend mainly upon 
Washington’s stand. If neither the Ad- 
ministration nor Congress takes steps 
to curb sudden, irresponsible, un- 
authorized strikes by insisting upon 
serving of due notice and upon oppor- 
tunity for conciliation and mediation, 
stoppages of work might break out all 
over the country, with most injurious 
consequences to our defense program, 
to national prosperity, to securities. 

It is hardly conceivable, however, 
that the powers-that-be will permit 
unions to run amuck, in defiance of 
the public interest. Unjustifiable sky- 
rocketing of wages, by threats and 


force, would not only precipitate wide 
economic dislocation, but would in- 
evitably ignite inflation. (See page 33 
for “inflation” stocks. ) 

Since the certain prospect is that 
the Government will project itself 
more widely and deeply into industry 
by fixing prices, decreeing priorities, 
etc., it could not consistently allow la- 
bor leaders unlimited license to play 
ducks-and-drakes with national safety. 


WILL WE GO TO WAR? 


The new quarter, I fear, will bring 
spectacular “war” moves by President 
Roosevelt. “What seem to be our 
chances of going into the war?” is 
asked everywhere one goes. I regret 
that I have found myself becoming 
steadily more apprehensive, until now 
I would rate our chances of staying 
out as little better than 50-50. 

I want immediately to add, however, 
that I do not believe Germany will 
conquer Britain. Latent volcanoes are 
smoldering in every Hitler-subjugated 
country. The current quarter probably 
will throw clearer light on the ultimate 
outcome. ' 

Meanwhile, pessimism is being over- 
done. The prevailing tendency is to 
look only upon the dark aspects of 
both the international and _ national 
conditions and prospects—of which, 
admittedly, there are plenty. 

I, for one, have faith that neither 
civilization nor this nation is to 
collapse. 

Despite all uncertainties, and de- 
spite looming aggravation of tax bur- 
dens, I regard many stocks as attrac- 
tive at today’s level. 
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No Major Shifts Seen 


on Kurope War Front 


By WILLIAM BROOKS 


ANY ATTEMPT to forecast international 
events for the next three months is 
fraught with the danger that actuality 
—and the capricious Herr Hitler— 
may send such speculation flying back 
into the forecaster’s teeth. But certain 
patterns repeat themselves and having 
watched them in Europe for three 
years, including nearly eight months 
of the war period, and having talked 
with trained observers recently re- 
turned from the belligerent countries, 
I feel these points now stand out: 

1. The war will go on, of course. 

2. Attempt at invasion of Brit- 
ain by Germany is unlikely in the 
next three months, despite the fact 
that weather records show more 
favorable all-around weather con- 
ditions likely the week of April 12, 
than at any other time. 

3. Japan apparently will not 
force events in the Pacific to the 
extent of involving the United 
States. 

4. Hitler will make a desperate 
try to paralyze British shipping, 
while pushing his “scare” blitz- 
krieg in the Balkans in an effort 
to close this back door. 

5. Passage of the Lend-Lease bill 
by Congress will be followed by 
increasing pressure from Britain 
for U. S. convoys or additional 
cruisers to help keep the Atlantic 
shipping lanes open through Hit- 
ler’s submarine net. 


LITTLE HOPE FOR PEACE 


No first hand reports from Europe 
show any real basis for consideration 
of a negotiated peace in the next three 
months. Neither do they indicate that 
Germany or Britain will not be able 
to hold out and pursue the war effort 
to the fullest during that period. So it 
appears certain that there can be no 
early end to the conflict. 

My feeling that an invasion attempt 
is unlikely in the near future is based 
largely on conversations between vari- 
ous observers and high Nazi officials. 
These are said to believe that a suc- 
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cessful invasion of the British isles can 
only be achieved if the Balkan situa- 
tion is in hand. 

This undoubtedly accounts for Hit- 
ler’s recent moves in Bulgaria and his 
feints at Turkey and Greece. It is pos- 
sible he may force the stout-hearted 
Greeks to peace but it seems unlikely 
that he will make any real move at the 
Dardanelles or risk involving war with 
Russia by a thrust into the Ukraine. 

If Italy had not failed so completely 
in the Mediterranean Hitler would 
have been fairly free to ignore this 
theatre of operations and concentrate 
on the stupendous task of planning an 
invasion across the Channel. Now it 
looks like he will wait. 


BALKANS MAY COME FIRST 


Some high Germans, too, feel that 
invasion of Britain should come after 
they have plugged every Atlantic port 
from the British. This would necessi- 
tate movement into Spain and Portu- 
gal as a preliminary for an attack on 
Gibraltar. There are many obstacles, 
not the least of which is Franco’s aver- 
sion to involvement in the war while 
Spain still is in process of reconstruc- 
tion. Additionally, Spain’s railroads 
are not yet operating normally and the 
food and supply problems would tax 
even Hitler's well organized Army 
strategists. 

If Hitler can quickly clean up the 
Balkan situation, force Greece to peace, 
shake Turkey’s determination to hold 
on with Britain, and keep Russia on 
her hands-off policy, this situation may 
change. But it looks doubtful if all this 
can be accomplished in early months 
—if at all. 

On the other side of the world Ger- 
many undoubtedly is putting intense 
pressure on Japan to move in the Pa- 
cific to draw United States support and 
aid away from Britain. Some Japanese 
undoubtedly would risk the attempt, 
but informed Japanese in various con- 
versations almost always have revealed 
a feeling that Japan was not yet ready. 

If the Japanese thought that a blitz- 


krieg south wouldbring nothing more 
than additional warnings from Wash- 
ington they undoubtedly would stam- 
pede into the East Indies. But Wash- 
ington’s stiffening attitude, the embar- 
go on supplies, and the knowledge that 
the American Navy may not be tied up | 
too completely to the British kite in the 
Atlantic, are factors which I believe 
will deter their hand. They probably 
will go as far as possible vocally and 
by making feints to find out just where 
the line is which would bring Ameri- 
can vessels and airplanes steaming into 
the South Pacific. Too, they’re not so 
sure yet as to what Russia might do, 
just where Russia’s policy of “watch- 
ful grabbing” may hit next. 


SPRING WAR-TO-THE-DEATH 


It is doubtful if Hitler was fooling 
last month in his Munich speech when 
he proclaimed his Spring war-to-the- 
death against Britain at sea. A neutral 
naval source recently estimated the 
Germans might have as many as 600 
under-sea craft now, which means that 
some 300 U-boats could be kept con- 
stantly on sea duty about England as 
the weather improves. The intense pres- 
sure from Great Britain for more U. S. 
ships is indicative that the British real- 
ize the possible serious consequences 
to shipping of a concentrated Nazi at- 
tack by air and undersea. 

In Washington there is increased 
talk of U. S. convoys for goods enroute 
to Britain and it is noteworthy that 
the Lend-Lease bill contains no pro- 
hibition. Washington officials realize 
that this is a highly dangerous proceed- 
ing and most likely to lead to fast and 
direct involvement in the war. On the 
other hand some Navy officials say they 
prefer taking over the convoys to fur- 
ther release of U. S. cruisers or de- 
stroyers to Britain. 

Some observers think the question 
will be solved by the U. S. trading 
cruisers for battleships, which the Brit- 
ish do not seem to need so badly now, 
but which would bulwark the U. S. 
Pacific fleet. 

Everywhere there is agreement that 
the sands of time are running out for 
Hitler, that he must make a decisive 
blow at Britain before Fall or face the 
likely possibility of eventual defeat. It 
is believed that Britain, once bul- 
warked with effective U. S. help, will 
be able to out-wait Germany unless 
she strikes before Britain can over- 
come the lag in her preparations due 
to a decade of blundering British poli- 
tics and diplomacy. 
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FORBES 


Extension of Priorities 
Trend in Washington 


By LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 


EXTENSION of government priorities to 
additional raw material lines is prob- 
ably today’s most important Washing- 
ton trend touching business. 

Contracts for normal peace-time pro- 
duction in many industries are being 
restricted to raw material stocks actu- 
ally in sight. Practically all future- 
delivery contracts on non-defense items 
carry an escape clause protecting the 
manufacturer in the event that govern- 
ment intervention should suddenly cur- 
tail raw material supplies. 

Save on government work, it is now 
almost impossible to make a delivery 
commitment reaching more than sixty 
days forward. 

OPM is organizing a special staff to 
check abnormal stock piles in non- 
defense industries. For the most part, 
this is being accomplished through 
voluntary arrangements with basic 
producers, particularly in metals and 
chemicals. 

The same tendency rules, however, 
in leather, wool and a number of pro- 
cess specialities in steel. Non-defense 
manufacturers who have any doubts 
concerning continuing supply of their 
basic raw materials have been urged 
by the OPM to give thought to pos- 
sible substitutes. 

Shortages are developing in several 
imported specialities, not because for- 
eign supplies are low, but because both 
trans-ocean and coast-wise shipping is 
being rationed pretty rigorously. 


MORE ADVANCE PLANNING 


Up to March Ist OPM avoided prior- 
ities until specific shortages developed 
in urgent defense lines. The new pol- 
icy involves more advance planning. 
. Attempts will be made to anticipate 
dupply situations. This program may 
be expected to produce some hard- 
ships in lines remote from defense. 
For the new planning board will at- 
tempt to look six months or a year 
into the future, with a view to conserv- 
ing materials against maximum de- 
fense demand at some future time. 





As the program develops, Washing- 
ton will be called upon increasingly to 
specify limited production quotas in 
the non-defense industries. Elaborate 
planning for this work has been under 
way for two months. 

Government experts anticipate that 
with the production quotas will come 
various systems of price control. 
These are the problems to be worked 
out by Harry Hopkins, in his new role 
as production stabilizer. 

Ultimate decision on domestic pro- 
duction quotas will be governed largely 
by the immediate needs of Great Brit- 
ain. Business men who can protect 
themselves reasonably in advance on 
raw material requirements likely will 
be in a fortunate position by mid-Sum- 
mer. 


STRIKES MINIMIZED 


President Roosevelt is not concerned 
over strikes and slow-downs on de- 
fense work. He feels that Sidney Hill- 
man will be able to protect all interests 
of organized labor without too much 
lost time on urgent contracts. 

Highest production officials in OPM 
are not wholly in accord with the 
President’s views, but are powerless. 
More and more, Hillman emerges as a 
real policy director of OPM. One of 
his ranking unofficial advisers is Wal- 
ter Reuther, a national officer of the 
CIO Automobile Workers’ Union. 

Reuther’s activities in international 
Communism were set forth in detail 
recently in the Congressional Record, 
by Representative E. E. Cox, of Geor- 
gia, a senior member of the Rules 
Committee. 

In a letter from Russia, Jan. 20, 
1934, the Cox statement said, Reuther 
related his activities in the “Workers’ 


Fatherland”: 


“Here the workers are in control. 
Even the shop superintendent has no 
more right in these meetings than any 
other worker. I have witnessed many 
times already when the superintendent 
spoke too long the workers in the hall 
decided he had already consumed 


enough time and the floor was then 
given to a lathe hand, who told of 
his problems and offered suggestions. 
Imagine this at Ford or Briggs! * * * 

“We are witnessing and experiencing 
great things in the USSR. * * * We are 
watching daily Socialism being taken 
down from the books on the shelves and 
put into actual application. Who would 
not be inspired by such events?” 


Reuther’s letter also suggested es- 
tablishment of “Social Problems 
Clubs” in the CCC camps through- 
out the United States. He closed 
with the stirring salutation: “Carry 
on the fight for a Soviet America!” 

Details of Reuther’s record make 
nine columns of type in the Con- 
gressional Record for the current 
session (Volume 87, No. 8, Page A 
139-142). The following excerpts 
high-light some previously unre- 
corded episodes in the Michigan sit- 
down strikes of 1937: 

“Communists plotted and led the sit- 
down strikes, and the three Reuther 
boys, Walter, Victor and Roy, had im- 
portant and leading parts in these 
strikes. 

“Victor Reuther played a very import- 
ant part in Flint strikes by driving 
sound trucks through the area and in- 
citing workers in various ways. He has 
been in Soviet Russia and has received 
training in agitational methods there. 
* * * Victor Reuther, in his sound car, 
told the strikers when to hold their fire 
against the police, and when to let 
loose. * * * Man named Bishop and 
Walter Reuther arrested for injuring po- 
lice, inciting riots against the police, and 
destruction of property at the Federal 
Screw Works in Detroit.” 


‘ 


AN OPENING WEDGE 


Several months ago Reuther came 
to Washington with a plan to turn out 
500 airplanes daily with unused ma- 
chinery in existing auto plants. This 
proposal was to serve as an opening 
wedge for a government-financed ex- 
periment in American Production Sovi- 
ets. The plan was sympathetically con- 
sidered by the President for a time, 
but finally was vetoed by army and 
navy production managers. 

Reuther and his research staff are 
now drawing plans for public opera- 
tion of the emergency defense plants 
after the war. 

They envision a national project in 
which workers will live in the aban- 
doned army cantonments, work in the 
Government-owned defense plants, ob- 
tain their food and essential supplies 
through the Federal Surplus Commod- 
ity Corporation, and sell their entire 
plant output to the Federal and State 
Governments for cash. 
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Get Your Toe in the Door 


FoR YEARS ambitious young men have 
been asking me, “How does a fellow 
get started?” And I always say, well, 
it’s so simple and it sounds so easy 
you probably won't do it. Take a few 
months to learn shorthand and typing. 
Then pick out the business you would 
like to run or the profession you'd like 
to star in and get yourself a job in it 
as a secretary, stenographer or typist. 
Now you're on the inside and you’ve 
got the tools with which you can chew 
your way right up to the top. 

“A likely story,” says the young 
man, “Name three.” So I haul off and 
say, how about Alexander Hamilton, 
Fulgencio Batista, Billy Rose? That 
usually staggers him. I follow up my 
advantage quickly: How about Irvin 
Cobb, Grover Whalen, Frank Vander- 
lip, Mayor LaGuardia, Vincent Bendix, 
Charlie Butterworth? 

By this time I have my young friend 
pretty well in hand, so I give him a 
few details. Let’s take Batista, Presi- 
dent of Cuba. You wouldn’t think a 
fellow would deliberately sit down and 
learn shorthand so he could take over 
a country, but that’s just what he did. 
Batista was a farm boy with ambition. 
He knew that anybody who controlled 
the army controlled Cuba. He learned 
shorthand and typing and got a job 
taking dictation from the officers who 
were running the army post. As he 





J. P. McEvoy started his career at the age 
of 15 as a sports reporter and has since 
written plays, movies and short stories. 


Vincent BEnprx 
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By J. P. McEVOY 


told me himself, “I thought it was a 
very good way to find out how things 
were done.” How well he learned was 
shown a few years later when he led 
a group of his fellow sergeants in re- 
volt, took over the army, and made 
himself dictator of the country. 

Get inside the gate, I tell my young 
friend. Inside the plant, inside the of- 
fice. You can’t get your name on the 
door until you get it on the payroll. 
And the person who does the hiring 
always wants to know what you can 
do. If you say “Anything,” the answer 
is “Good-bye.” But if you can type 
or take dictation, you’re qualified for 
many jobs. 


THE DOOR OPENS 


Irving Thalberg was the outstanding 
leader of the motion picture industry 
when he died in his thirties. At 18 he 
was working in a Brooklyn dry goods 
store by day and studying shorthand 
and Spanish by night. He put an ad 
in the paper: “Secretary, stenographer, 
Spanish-English; high school educa- 
tion; inexperienced; salary $15.” He 
got four answers, took a 10-hour a day 
job in a small trading establishment. 
Later he worked for an exporter, an 
executive who demanded painstaking 
accuracy. The training stuck to Thal- 
berg when he went to work for Carl 
Laemmle, then president of Universal 
Pictures. Working in Laemmle’s office 





Grover WHALEN 


he learned all the inside details of 
production, sales and promotion. He 
learned how deals were made, stories 
were dreamed and stars were born. At 
21 he was running Universal. Before 
he was 30 he was running MGM. To 
make the story perfect, his wife, Norma 
Shearer, also started as a stenographer. 
(So did Kay Francis, Ethel Merman.) 

Billy Rose, the outstanding theatri- 
cal entrepreneur of our time (he will 
accuse me of understatement), was a, 
shorthand expert in high school. 

Secretaries not only learn how. They 
learn who. They make contacts. The 
secretary to the president of a company 
meets other presidents. The secretary 
to a theatrical producer meets other 
producers, stars, top writers, top di- 
rectors. Herman Shumlin, producer of 
Grand Hotel, started as secretary to 
Jed Harris, producer of Broadway and 
Dinner at Eight. Lillian Helman, au- 
thor of The Children’s Hour and The 
Little Foxes, started as secretary to 
Herman Shumlin. Moss Hart, whose 
Lady in the Dark is an outstanding 
hit of the current season, was secretary 
to producer George C. Tyler. On the 
other hand, George S. Kaufman, the 
most successful playwright on Broad- 
way, started as a stenographer. 

The political skies are studded with 
stars of every magnitude who started 
as pale but effectual secretarial glow- 
worms. I mentioned Alexander Hamil- 
ton who, at 20, was George Washing- 
ton’s secretary. 

Coming down to our own time, we 





Bitty Rose 




















Georce A. Eastwoop 


find George B. Cortelyou, who wound 
up in three cabinets after starting as 
private secretary to a fourth assistant 
Postmaster General, stenographer to 
President Cleveland, assistant secre- 
tary to President McKinley, and secre- 
tary to Theodore Roosevelt. Later, 
when president of the Consolidated 
Gas Company, he called stenography 
“The handmaiden of opportunity,” and 
gave it credit for his success, pointing 
out that instead of being marooned in 
the outer fringes of an organization a 
stenographer usually finds himself in 
the inner circle, attached to a higher 
executive, where he learns all the de- 
tails of the business, makes important 
contacts, has incomparable opportuni- 
ties to gain intimate knowledge of a 
successful man’s methods, and is the 
obvious candidate for promotion when 
an opening occurs. 


LEARNED IT IN 30 HOURS 


New York’s Mayor LaGuardia 
learned shorthand and typing in 30 
hours of study and launched his politi- 
cal career taking down immigration 
hearings in French, German and Ital- 
ian. He had to translate the questions 
and answers as he recorded the pro- 
ceedings and make the transcript for 
the permanent records from his short- 
hand notes. “I like to brag about that 
now, he says. While serving in Con- 
gress he hired a very good secretary 
named Marie Fisher, who is now Mrs. 
LaGuardia. He likes to tell her he 
“traded a good secretary for a bad 
cook.” 

Leon Henderson, a key man on the 
National Defense Commission, learned 
shorthand in high school. Ambitious 
for a college education and lacking 
funds, he was working for the DuPonts 
as a day laborer when he learned 
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Irvin Coss 


that their safety engineer had recently 
fired three stenographers because they 
couldn’t adapt themselves to the pe- 
culiar dictating habits of their boss. It 
seems the engineer, in addition to 
speaking with a machine-gun rapidity, 
made inspection trips on horseback, 
shouting recommendations and memo- 
randa on the fly. Henderson, like most 
kids of his age, could ride a bicycle 
with his hands off the handlebars. So 
he went after the job, got it, and kept 
it all Summer, taking dictation as he 
pedaled along beside his boss. When 
Fall came he had the down payment 
on his college education and was on 
his way to the top. 

Care for more shorthand experts in 
the political arena? Add Senators 
Barkley of Kentucky and Byrnes of 
South Carolina—and, skipping rapidly 
backwards, John Hay, secretary to Lin- 
coln and later Secretary of State. 

Dickens was a court reporter in his 
youth. Peter B. Kyne started collecting 
background material for his famous 
“Cappy Ricks” stories as a secretary 
in the wholesale lumber and shipping 
business at $7 a week. Mr. Deeds Goes 
to Town and Mr. Smith Goes to Wash- 
ington—and Robert Riskin, who wrote 
both of these movie scripts, goes to 
the bank with the largest weekly writ- 
ing check in Hollywood. How did he 
start? You guessed it. 

May I tuck in a personal item? 
Some years ago I started the practice 
of hiring as secretary each Summer a 
bright college graduate who knew 
shorthand, typing, or both. I was writ- 
ing for the magazines, the theater, and 
radio, and figured they would not only 
get training, but make valuable con- 
tacts for themselves. One of these lads 
is now the NBC man in Berlin, another 
is editor of a national movie magazine. 
One of the girls, Elspeth Eric, starred 
in Dead End and Margin for Error. 


She succeeded a sad young man whom 


Greorce B. CorteLyou 





Leon HENDERSON 


I moved from the typewriter to the 
stage of the Belmont theater, where he 
made an overnight sensation as a new 
comedian. His name was, and still is, 
Charles Butterworth. 

The names of industrial leaders who 
started as stenographers and _ secre- 
taries would fill a telephone directory. 
Among them: George W. Perkins, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, John J. Raskob. 
Two presidents of Armour & Company, 
T. George Lee and George A. East- 
wood, were secretaries, and so was 
Vincent Bendix, aviation magnate, who 
makes it a policy to hire young men 
as secretaries and push them along in- 
to important positions. 


FIVE OUT OF SIX 


Bendix (who bought a shorthand 
book and taught himself) told me of 
an important conference he had in his 
office a few years ago with the heads 
of five other large corporations, all 
listed on the Stock Exchange. “As the 
hours dragged we let the office force 
go, but before we adjourned we agreed 
that each of us would jot down his 
understanding of the decisions we had 
reached. To our mutual surprise we 
discovered that five out of the six of us 
had been making a shorthand record 
of the conference and had all started 
as stenographers!” 

So learn a skill, young man, a skill 
you can exchange for room, board, 
and that toe in the door known vari- 
ously as luck, opportunity, or the 
breaks. Learn shorthand, typing and 
simple accounting—the three R’s of 
our mechanical age. The young man 
who doesn’t know them today is as 
illiterate as his father would have been 
without Readin’, Ritin’, and ’Rithmetic. 
Shoals of young people are being edu- 
cated to enjoy leisure. Too few are be- 
ing taught to earn leisure. You can 
earn it only through work, and you 
can get work only if you are equipped. 
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Atmost legendary is Thomas D. Camp- 
bell (59), Wheat King, who has gone, 
by special passport, on a mysterious 
mission to Britain, after hobnobbing 
with President Roosevelt at the White 
House. 

Born on a North Dakota farm, he 
attended Cornell two years, when his 
father’s death necessitated his return 
home. He quickly developed into more 
than a farmer: he took part in railway 
and highway construction. 

When Secretary of the Interior Lane 
got the idea, during the World War, 
of utilizing idle lands on Indian Reser- 
vations, but couldn’t get an appropria- 
tion, Campbell quickly raised $1,000,- 
000. . . . Time found him reputedly 
America’s biggest farmer, cultivating 
something like a million acres in the 
name of the Campbell Farming Corpo- 
ration. 

J. P. Morgan, ’tis said in Wall 
Street, became one of his partners. 

The Russian Government induced 
him to go there to assist it in launch- 
ing its gigantic co-operative farm ex- 
periment, in 1929. 

Campbell, who is quite an agricul- 
tural inventor, believes ardently in two 
things, mechanization of all farm 
work; college-bred farm workers. 

Perhaps he will show England and 
Scotland how to turn their golf 
courses, baronial fallow estates, pub- 
lic parks, etc., into wheat and other 
grain fields. 

He is a persuasive, dynamic indi- 
vidual. 


ANOTHER very young man, trained 
from youth up for the position, has 
succeeded his father as president of a 
world-famous enterprise, H. J. Heinz, 
II, of “57 Varieties”—although there 
are many more than that number to- 
day. 

This 32-year-old’s predecessors were 
Howard Heinz and the grandfather, 
Henry J. Heinz, who founded the busi- 
ness as a result of working in his 
mother’s vegetable garden. The new 
president, after being thoroughly edu- 
cated here and abroad, was immedi- 
ately apprenticed at headquarters, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was drilled in different 
departments, and sent hither and yon 
to get acquainted with operations 
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throughout this country and abroad. 
So, though youthful, he has had a 
wealth of experience. 

Edward Wilson was even younger 
(29) when elected president of the 
packing company headed by his fath- 
er, Thomas E. Wilson, self-made. Even 
before he reached his ’teens Edward 
spent most Saturdays and vacations in 
the stockyards. He never gave a 
thought to following any other line of 
work. When sent to “do” Europe on 
graduating from Princeton, he and a 
chum (now also a packer executive) 
spent practically all their time visiting 
the finest herds of cattle, pigs, sheep. 

Nelson Rockefeller, now doing a 
brilliant job in organizing development 
of cultural, friendly relations with 
Latin American countries, is only 32. 
He has inherited much of his grand- 
father’s youthful drive, incisiveness, 
boundless vitality, capacity for han- 
dling large affairs. It is he, more than 
any other individual, who makes Radio 
City’s wheels go ‘round. 

Ed Stettinius, also in charge of a big 





job for the U. S. Government, 40 now, 
was only 33 when elected vice-chair- 
man of the United States Steel Corp., 
31 when made vice-president of Gen- 
eral Motors. 

The president of the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange, William McC. Martin Jr., 
was chosen when 31, while the Chicago 
Stock Exchange is headed by 35-year- 
old Kenneth Smith. Philip D. Reed was 
40 when he became chairman of Gen- 
eral Electric at the beginning of last 
year. The presidency of what is often 
called the largest enterprise in the 
world, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, was awarded Walter S. Gifford 
when only 40, an ideal choice. 


Georce C. Boitpt, who made the old 
Waldorf-Astoria America’s Number 
One hotel, diligently sought to find” 
out the name and everything else 
about guests. When he talked with 
them, he not only called them by name, 
but exhibited interest in their inter- 
ests. Naturally, they felt flattered. (In- 
cidentally, the information he always 
promptly gathered enabled him to cash 
checks for the right kind of customer 
without the slightest hesitation.) 

There is in New York today another 
hotel, the Sherry-Netherland, where 
the personal touch is delightfully ap- 
plied under the tutoring of Manager 
Eugene Voit. Register there, within 
half an hour lift up the telephone, and 
you will be greeted by name. 

Manager Chapman of the Miami- 
Biltmore makes it his business not only 
to learn but to remember the name of 
every guest. Visitors are pleased when 
he adds to “Good morning” their 
name. (He made such a hit with the 
Duke of Windsor that His Royal High- 
ness repeatedly invited him to come 
and chat with him.) 

When I went fishing recently off the 
south of Florida the Captain (J. B. 
McIver) amazed me by recalling: “I 
took you out three years ago and when 
you landed a big fish, you thought I 
was kidding you when I told you it 
was a wahoo.” The fact that he had 
remembered the incident flattered my 
ego. 

And so it goes all through life. 
Personal interest, personal attention 
pleases. —B. C. F. 





What executive won his first big promotion at 5:30 in the morning? You will find the answer on page 160 
of B. C. Forbes’ new book, “Little Bits About Big Men.” Also, revealing answers to hundreds of other 


questions about America’s leading men of affairs. 
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NEW IDEAS 


Offer Accepted 


Impressed with recent Gallup Poll 
results, which revealed that 27,500,000 
American women are willing to give 
an hour a day for defense, J. W. 
Frazer, president of Willys-Overland, 
has made a novel offer: To women in- 
terested in the fundamentals of auto- 
mobile construction and operation, the 
doors of Willys-Overland dealers in 
100 cities have been thrown open. 
Salesrooms will be turned into class- 
rooms for both beginners and experi- 
enced drivers, and certificates will be 
given to those who successfully com- 
plete the course. 


Chemcoctions 


From industry’s laboratory come re- 
ports of: plastic artificial eyes; germi- 
cidal paint; a “vitamin” that lengthens 
the life of rubber tires; dyes and per- 
fumes made from cashew nut shells; 
bread and cake flour made from coffee 
beans (no coffee taste) ; glazed porce- 
lain pipes and valves. 


Handy Housing 


The rapid advance of defense indus- 
tries has created an emergency need 
for short-term housing. Now C. F. 
Palmer, Defense Housing Co-ordi- 
nator, reveals plans for “flying squad- 
rons” of automobile trailers to house 
defense workers. In addition to 3,000 
trailers, five ships are to be converted 
into “floating boarding houses” at 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coast ports. 
Trailer cost: $1,000 each. Ship cost: 
$300 a stateroom. 


Progress 


Proud of its important research role, 
General Motors has launched a travel- 
ing exposition—“Parade of Progress” 
—composed of a huge “Aer-o-Dome” 
tent which holds 1,500 people; 22 
“Futur-liners” (33 ft. long) which 
carry exhibits. Important develop- 
ments on public display: (1) Light- 
weight higher-powered electric motors 
using glass insulating tape; (2) light- 
weight metals, particularly magnesium. 
used in aviation engines; (3) lami- 


nated plastic-treated plywood for mold- 
ed airplane wings and fuselages; (4) 
synthetic rubber for tires and other 
military usages; (5) portable Diesel 
power plants for military use; (6) 
“Peanut tube” high-intensity, water- 
cooled mercury vapor lamps, which are 
said to have possibilities as airfield 
searchlights; (7) high octane fuels 
using tetraethyl lead. 


Rainovated 


Buick’s strategists have just success- 
fully completedyrear guard action in 
the direction’ of safe driving. They 
have developed an automatic rear-win- 
dow wiper which should rub out many 


rainy-day accidents. 


Bank Note 


The night deposit box has been giv- 
en a daytime twist by Trade Bank and 
Trust Co., New York City. For busy 


depositors who do not require teller- 
contact, the newly erected bank has 
provided a metal chute at one counter, 
which reads “Hurry-Up Deposits.” By 
eliminating tedious waiting on line, 
this innovation is expected to increase 
daytime deposits. 


Lardable 


Popularity of vegetable shortenings 
has taken a deep bite out of lard sales 
to pie makers. But crusty swine breed- 
ers in North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Minnesota are resolved to win back 
public favor. Now they announce an 
oven-hot scheme: State-wide pie-mak- 
ing contests which, the breeders are 
certain, will take the hunch out of 
munch, and give the blue ribbons to 
lard pies. 


Railroads Ready 


For some time now, the Association 
of American Railroads has claimed 
that Government ownership would be 
undesirable, if not dangerous, in the 
event of a defense emergency. Now it 
reports, with pride, that during Janu- 
ary some 207,000 military service men 
were transported, and without inter- 
ference with other traffic. The move- 
ment required 633 routings as well as 
385 special trains. 





No “Bottleneck” in Autos 


CoNnTINUED supply of automobiles for 
civilian needs now seems certain for 
at least 20 months to come, despite 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s suggestion last 
month that people begin thinking 
about doing without new cars. Over- 
shadowing the First Lady’s Feb. 16th 
warning, is President Roosevelt’s own 
Feb. 28th assurance that there will be 
more than enough steel to take care of 
national defense requirements and 
civilian needs at home and, in addition, 
to provide war materials to Great 
Britain. 

Priorities in aluminum, magnesium, 
tin, zinc and other important defense 
metals already are bringing changed 
designs and revised alloys out of auto- 
mobile engineering experimental de- 
partments and next year’s cars will be 
less gaudy in appearance and changed 
in some mechanical details as com- 
pared to 1941 models. But as long as 
there is plenty of steel, it is a safe bet 
there will be plenty of automobiles. 


It is too early to list exactly the de- 
sign changes which priority limitations 
will make necessary. Many of them will 
affect design elements which do not 
affect automobile performance in a 
major way. 

Die-cast zinc-alloy grilles will be re- 
placed by plated steel stampings, fur- 
ther extension of plastics will elimi- 
nate some zinc die-castings, and alumi- 
num pistons either will be replaced by 
iron and steel units or made of alter- 
nate ‘alloys which are not competitive 
with aircraft ‘production needs. More 
than one automobile maker has long 
since planned satisfactory designs util- 
izing steel with readily available alloys 
in place of current alloys which may 
become scarce (see p. 10). 

Granted the continued availability 
of steel as indicated by President 
Roosevelt, automobile engineers can be 
counted on to provide continuously 
satisfactory cars from available ma- 
terials. 
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GRE enw¥ cH 


Town OF 


fer 


DIGNITY AND ECONOMY 


Three hundred years of fine American 

tradition! That’s the proud history of Greenwich, Conn. 

To perpetuate the spirit of this Tercentenary, the Town has de- 

signed the historical map shown above. And, for its official letter- 
head, the Selectmen of Greenwich chose Strathmore Paper! 


Quality and economy were both considerations in their choice. For 
the Greenwich Town government is as famous for its sound New 
England financing as is the town itself for beauty and dignity. 


Your letterhead is your reputation...on paper. And you choose 
both wisely and well when you, too, select Strathmore. 


A letter written on STRATHMORE BOND, or STRATHMORE WRITING, 
costs less than 1% more than the same letter written on the cheap- 
est paper you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, or 
STRATHMORE SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs 
only 2.9% more. Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is 
sound economy. Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE 
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Nears Peak 


A FEW months ago, a monthly output 
of 1,500 U. S. military airplanes ap- 
peared to be an utter impossibility in 
the near future. But according to Col. 
John H. Jouett, president of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, that 
output should be reached by the mid- 
dle of this year. 

Plane production in November, he 
says, was around 700; in December, 
800; in January, 1,000—or double that 
of a year ago. And the production 
curve will continue to rise, he points 
out, as fast as new production facilities 
go into operation. ; 

That plane manufacturers have been 
given the biggest task ever handed to 
any industry, Col. Jouett has no doubt. 
And it gives him great satisfaction, he 
says, to report that the industry is do- 
ing the “impossible” asked of it. 

After the war, Col. Jouett believes, 
aviation will witness the greatest era 
since the airplane was invented. “We 
should see merchant fleets of the air 
operating under all flags over every 
ocean and all lands,” he declares, 
“stimulating international relationships 
and inspiring mutual understanding 
among all peoples.” 


* * * 


Some time this month seventeen lead- 
ing airlines will offer an installment 
plan for the purchase of air travel. This 
plan, which has been tested by some 
lines, is the same that the railroads 
have used. 

According to studies of the tests 
made, 63% of the persons who pur- 
chased air transportation on install- 
ment terms would have stayed home if 
the plan had not been available. For 
this reason, the lines believe their “fly 
on time” plan will tap an enormous 
new market. 

+ * * 


In spite of defense production sched- 
ules, most aircraft manufacturers are 
keeping their eyes on civilian business. 
“Flying for fun” is gaining favor all 
over the country, and most plane pro- 
ducers are bringing out new and 
improved low-cost models of private 
planes to spur civilian interest. 

Piper Aircraft Corp., for example, 
has just brought out a small flying 
boat, called a “Club Clipper,” which is 
designed especially for members of 
flying clubs that are cropping up. The 
plane is priced at $2,500. —D.S. 








Congratulations 


Rensselaer W. Clark has been elect- 
ed president and a director of Hayes 
Manufacturing Corp. William B. Cud- 
lip and Ira A. Moore have been elected 
directors. 

Joseph B. Maclean has been elected 
a vice-president and actuary of Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 

Leonard T. Beale, president of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., has been 
elected a director of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

Howard P. DeVilbiss and Roy A. 
Guyer have been elected vice-presidents 
of the DeVilbiss 
Company. 

Gordon Packard 
has been promoted 
to the newly cre- 
ated post of gener- 
al sales manager of 
International Busi- 





ness Machines 
Gorpon Packarp Corp. i 
Robert Winthrop 


has been elected a director of Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 

Frank M. Stan- 
ton, R. Parker 
Kuhn and Win- 
throp E. Sullivan, 
all vice-presidents 
of the First Boston 
Corp., have been 
elected directors of 
the corporation. 

J. R. Ackerman 
has been appointed 
director of merchandising and adver- 
tising of the Dodge Division of Chrys- 
ler Corp. 

J. C. Merwin has been elected presi- 
dent of Chain Belt Co. 

P. L. Griffiths has been elected a 
vice-president of Ethyl Gasoline Corp., 
in charge of the financial department. 

Elliott Harrington has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the General Elec- 
tric air conditioning and commercial 
refrigeration department, and C. I. 
MacGuffie has been appointed man- 
ager of sales of the electric welding 
section. 

J. A. Miller has been appointed ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
of Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

Neil C.: Cunningham has been ap- 
pointed regional manager for the In- 
dianapolis territory of Hudson Motor 
Car Co. 

Louis A. Malkovsky has been elected 
vice-president of Sperry Gyroscope Co. 





J. R. ACKERMAN 
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e Every day elevators transport 
more people, in any large city, than 
all other modes of travel combined. 
Westinghouse elevators alone carry 
more than eight million people 
daily. 


¢ While the elevator might seem 
to be a very simple device—just a 
box, in a shaft, on a cable—it is 
really an intricate, scientific system 
of automatic controls and safety de- 
vices. The equipment necessary to 
operate just one of our modern high 
speed elevators in a twenty-story 
building may include 31 motors, 
3425 feet of steel hoisting cable, 
seven and one-half tons of guide 
rails, and a maze of 250 electrical 
relays, compacted into 60 square 
feet of control panels. 


¢ For many years our company 
made the electric motors and con- 
trol equipment for elevator manu- 
facturers. By 1926 our engineers 
had become so interested in the 
many problems of the elevator in- 
dustry that we began the manufac- 
ture of our own elevators. 


¢ Since then our people have 
made three major contributions to 
comfort and safety in the modern 


high speed elevator. The first is a 
power control system that elimi- 
nates the jolting stop on the end of 
a swooping “power dive”. No 
doubt, many stomachs are grateful 
for this development. 


° Then we developed that device 
which automatically levels and stops 
a car at a desired landing. Remem- 
ber how the elevator boy used to 
inch you up and down trying to 
make a perfect landing? The Induc- 
tor Landing which our engineers 
worked out relieves the operator of 
this responsibility, simply through 
the installation of magnetic iron 
plates at each floor landing and an 
electric coil on the elevator cab. 


¢ A third important develop- 
ment in this field by our company is 
the so-called “Safe-T-Ray”, the 
photo-electric cell which prevents 
electric doors from closing until 
the threshold has been cleared of 
passengers. 


¢ If you have ever ridden on the 
elevators we made and installed in 
the RCA Building, New York, you 
can fully appreciate the comfort, 
speed and safety of a modern ele- 
vator system. In these elevators you 
have practically no sensation of 
movement, yet you travel at speeds 
up to 1400 feet a minute between 
stops and starts. 


° In the field of vertical trans- 
portation the electric stairway is 
becoming increasingly important. 
By conservative estimate more than 
30 million people rode on the elec- 
tric stairways we installed at the 
New York World’s Fair. The West- 
inghouse Electric Stairways in the 
Perisphere were the longest ever 
lanai in this country. 


° The elevator engineer is a man 
we ought to take off our hats to. For 
he has made the busiest of all trans- 
portation systems the safest as well. 
Elevators today have an unparalleled 
safety record. In fact, it is virtually 
impossible for a passenger to in- 
jure himself in a modern elevator. 
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Tides of Industry 


FIVE OF THE SIX indices of industrial production charted below (all except prices 
are four-weeks moving averages) show little change in recent weeks, with many 
individual industries operating at capacity. The steel industry, operating at 
97.5% of capacity, set a new all-time high. The Business Pictograph reflects the 
current high rate of activity, with practically every section of the country showing 
an upward trend. The Southeastern States rate number one as sales high spots. 
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Carloadings (thousands) — Freight 
shipments have leveled off, but are 
gradually increasing as compared with 
a year ago. Miscellaneous loadings 
show the biggest gain. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity) —Or- 
ders continue to run well ahead of 
production (97.5%) and shipments, 
with automobile makers receiving larg- 
est deliveries. Miscellaneous buying is 
also heavy. 
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Department Store Sales (% of 
last year)—Dropped to 7% above 
1940 in the latest week, but for the 
latest four-weeks period show an in- 
crease of 14%. 


Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—Shows no signs of dropping 
from the recent high level, about 
14.9% over 1940, with the New Eng- 
land and Central Industrial sections 
registering the biggest gains. 
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Is steady at the recent high level, but Bank Debits (outside of N. Y. City, 











a moderate decline is looked for as 
plants swing to making more defense 
requirements. 


billions of dollars)—Check payments 
in the latest week were 13% above the 
corresponding period in 1940. 
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Prices (1926=100)—The raw materials index (which includes farm products) 
is slightly lower due to weakness in agricultural commodities, particularly grains 
and cattle feed. Prices for finished products continue steady. 





Where 
Can You Do 
As Well 





@ INDIANA is the exact 
center of a circular area which 
includes, wholly, or in part, 36 of 
the Nation’s 48 states. These 36 
states represent a very high per- 
centage of the country’s markets 
and materials—shown below— 
all quickly accessible to Indiana 
manufacturers. 


MARKETS (% of the U. S. total) 
a, Ee eee 90 


Personal Income Tox Returns. .86% 
Native White Families........ 88% 
Total Wealth................88% 
Passenger Cars............. 84% 
Commercial Cars... 0.00.00. 83% 
NE WON See ceccees avnenee 86% 
NS EE EEE ROT 90% 
Bank Savings Deposits........88% 


MATERIALS (% of the U. S. total) 
Value of Mfd. Products....... 91% 


Mineral Products............ 77% 
ee ee ee 88% 
Wg sdocs Pdhdinececses 51% 
Gs ccc ekccwccctcccenend 94% 
Manufactured Gas.......... 95% 

ike cuales idl nae a eee 98% 
Electrical Horsepower........ 82% 
Petroleum Industry........... 83% 
Wheat Production........... 81% 
Come GU <5 6's 0 ccc vaes 99% 
Cotton Production. .......... 93% 

* 


@ TODAY, as never before, a 
combination of markets, materials, and 
safe, secure location, is vital to manufac- 
turers. Indidna’s interior location com- 
bines all of these requisites in maximum 
degree. And, within Indiana’s borders 
you will find friendly, co-operative la- 
bor, low taxes, full transportation 
facilities and other unusual advantages. 


20-PAGE BOOKLET 


Our Industrial Data Book is 
i} yours for the asking. It gives 
full details of Indiana’s many 
advantages. Write for it. All 
inquiries confidential. 





DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY 


E-522 Board of Trade Building * Indianap 
J. H. Albershardt, Director 
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CONTINENTAL ENGINES 


One he 


quietly, smoothly, consistently and 
economically turning their sturdy 
power into work that has to be 
done. 


These famous Red Seal Engines are 
playing a most important part in 
the many jobs America has to do. 
None of these is more important 
than powering farm equipment for 
plowing, cultivating, threshing and 
harvesting. 


In the agricultural field, as in the 
fields of industry, transportation, 
aviation, construction and wher- 
ever dependable power is essen- 
tial, Continental Red Seal Power 
is — ALWAYS ON THE JOB. 
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Motors {orporation 
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Vitaminized Tire—Magnetic Gauge 


News of New Products, Materials 


Tireless Tire 


Primed with Duramin, the vitamin- 
like chemical compound, a new tire is 
said to fill all five basic requirements 
of a modern tire: Long mileage, safety, 
uniform tread wear, quiet operation, 
attractive appearance. Constructed the 
“Safety-Weld” way (cord and heat- 
resisting rubber are bound into one 
integral unit), the tire has strong re- 
sistance to heat and ply separation, we 
are told, in addition to non-skid design 
which is also pleasing to the eye. 
(“DeLuxe Silvertown.” Maker: The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio.) 


Measuring Magnet 


A new magnetic gauge is claimed to 
solve the problem of measuring the 
thickness of sheet steel when only one 
side is accessible for measuring. Thick- 
ness of any magnetic sheet or plate 
material may be measured by the 
gauge as long as the material is not 
backed by another magnetic product, 
says the manufacturer. The measuring 
instrument consists of a seven-pound 
portable indicating unit, which con- 
nects to an electric outlet, and a small 
cylinder-like head with an alnico mag- 
net supplying the brains. Here’s how 
it works: The magnetic head is placed 
against the side of the material to be 
tested; the material is saturated by the 
magnetic flow from the gauge head; 
the instrument panel translates the flow 
into figures, indicating the thickness 
of the material by the amount of flow. 
(“Magnetic Gauge.” Maker: General 
Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y.) 


Freezing Asset 


Independent, engine-driven refriger- 
ation for trucks is made possible by 
the introduction of a compact, 600-lb. 
refrigerator unit. Enclosed in a steel- 
welded cabinet and installed under 
truck or trailer chassis, the unit has a 
15 h.p. engine which provides refriger- 
ation down to 15 degrees F. (when 
outside temperature is 90 degrees) 


says the maker. A separate fuel sup- 
ply, we are told, makes the unit inde- 
pendent of truck motive power (trail- 
ers can be set apart overnight or even 
longer without danger of cargo spoil- 
age). (“Truck-Type Ice Engine.” Wau- 
kesha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis.) 


Eye-deal 


The newest ray in sun glasses has 
an “absorptive” lens which is said to 
eliminate almost all harmful heat rays 
in addition to cutting glare down to a 
glimmer. For sun use only, the lens is 
green, does not distort color values or 
affect vision. (“Cool-Ray Sun Glasses.” 
Maker: American Optical Co., South- 
bridge, Mass.) 


Safe Connection 


Gas heaters and other gas appliances 
can now be “plugged” in, says the 
maker of a new type of gas wall con- 
nection which looks like the familiar 
electric outlet. Mops and stray feet that 
sometimes accidentally open the pro- 
truding type of gas valve, brush right 
by this outlet because it is built into 
the wall. An additional safety feature, 
says the manufacturer, is an automatic 
locking device that prevents the escape 
of gas when the outlet is not in use. 
(“Gas-o-let.” Maker: Imperial Brass 
Manufacturing Co., 1200 West Harri- 
son St., Chicago, Ill.) 


Airer 


A new, low-priced, window-type air 
conditioner makes it economical to air 
condition a single room at a time. The 
maker of this compact unit claims that 
it not only functions as a Summer air 
conditioner, but also controls ventila- 
tion, acts as an exhaust fan, subdues 
outside noises. (“DeLuxe Window- 
Type Weathermaker.” Maker: Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.) 

—Epmunp STONE. 


Please mention Forbes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 














Wilson 


of United Aircraft 
(Continued from page 13) 








of weakness. Spain showed the difficul- 
ty of intercepting and stopping an air 
attack delivered over a body of water 
where listening posts could not be es- 
tablished. The Channel constitutes a 
weakness from this point of view. Fur- 
ther, the location of London in the 
southwest corner of England puts it 
about as close to the enemy as it could 
be and still be in England. 


PROPHETIC WORDS 


“London is the heart of the British 
Empire to a degree not represented by 
any other city, except perhaps Buenos 
Aires in the Argentine. Objectives in 
England are concentrated. In Germany, 
they ‘are scattered. It is harder to im- 
agine a weaker strategic situation than 
exists here. 

“Whereas on land it is possible to 
bring about a stalemate, even with 
numerically unequal forces, in air 
operations it is absolutely impossible 
to completely defend an objective, even 
with an enormous air superiority. The 
results attained by German airplanes 
and submarines to date have exceeded 
all expectations. Time alone will tell 
whether these are temporary successes 
or indications of fundamental superi- 
ority. 

“Suffice it to say here that it is hard 
to imagine circumstances more favor- 
able to the success of air power than 
those that exist in this conflict. If 
German air power, combined with sea 
power, breaks the British sea power, 
the results will be so far-reaching that 
it is hard even to estimate them now.” 

These words were uttered October 
18, 1939. 


SPEAKING OF SPEED 


Wilson believes that, theoretically, 


the airplane may develop speeds of 
500, even 600 miles an hour, with no 
limit as to size. Economics, he says, 
will determine this, explaining: 

“As to range, it is possible, under 
certain special conditions, even now to 
carry heavy bomb loads far enough to 
make a trans-Atlantic crossing and re- 
turn possible.” 

Quite a person, this barrel-chested, 
humorful veteran of the sea, who now 
commands the good ship United Air- 
craft. 
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(Above) U.S.S.“Tambor,” first of her 

class to be delivered to the Navy 

—as you'd see her from a sister 

ship ... To meet huge Navy 2 
orders, over 4000 of the nation’s ae 
most skilful ship-builders keep 

Electric Boat Company’s Groton, 

Conn. plant humming 24 hours 

a day. Shops and yard are crack- 

ing records for speed and effi- 

ciency. So that office and execu- 

tive capacity may keep pace with 

production strides, Electric Boat 

Company has justinstalledEdiphone 

Voice Writing. 








UP EFFICIENCY, TOO! In National Defense industries... in offices .. . wherever 
it’s necessary to break through the bottleneck of business detail — you'll 
find Thomas A. Edison’s Ediphones doing their part. Surveys show ithat 
the average executive increases his capacity an hour a day by dictating his 
data, correspondence and details to an Edison V oicewriter. To try a new, 
streamlined Ediphone simply phone “Ediphone,” your city. And write 
Dept. H3 for free booklet, “Re-Arm The American Executive.” 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of Canada. Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 9) 


and confusion,” demand thoroughgoing housecleaning 
to check “the evils of a developing bureaucracy” and 
warn that unless drastic remedial measures are taken 
“the bulk of the farmers will reject” the whole octopus- 
like program. 

Upwards of $7,500,000,000 has been spent by the 
Federal Government in the last eight years to aid agri- 
culture, with tragically abortive results. 

The farmers’ spokesman, President Edward A. 
O’Neal, of the farflung American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, is urging upon Congress that the multitude of 
existing agencies be consolidated and a five-man non- 
partisan board be created to co-ordinate the entire 
farm program. He presents this muddled picture: 


There are seven agencies that have direct relationship 
to and contacts with farmer committees in the States. 

Five agencies that are assisting farmers with farm 
management problems. 

Five agencies dealing with landlord-tenant relation- 
ships. 

Four agencies engaged in demonstrations of farming 
methods. 

Seven agencies engaged in land-use planning. 

Four agencies directly engaged in promoting pro- 
grams to conserve the soil and improve fertility and to 
encourage terracing. 

Five agencies assisting farmers with woodland plant- 
ing and forest conservation. 

Six agencies are engaged in water conservation. 

Assistance with marketing problems is given by five 
agencies. 

Five agencies help farmers carry out grazing improve- 
ment programs. 

At least three agencies are assisting farm women with 
home management problems. 


Yet Washington is obsessed by the hallucination 
that it has a monopoly of business brains and that it 
should be commissioned to spread out until it runs 
everybody and everything. 

Physician, heal thyself. 

* 
Saving still is a virtue. 
* 


Heaven—and Hell—on Earth 


Every night I lay my head on my pillow my mind 
goes across the ocean to the many members of my 
family and the millions of others there. Here we can 
go to sleep assured that no bombs will blast our 
homes, hurl us into eternity. Not one soul in the war- 
cursed countries knows what the night may bring, 
except that likely as not a siren will screech causing 
everybody to scurry from bed to a none-too-secure 
shelter and that tidings will come on the morrow of 
relatives or friends maimed or killed. The many let- 
ters I have received contain no personal complaints, 


but the writers’ hearts bleed for what babes and chil- 


dren suffer. 









One cannot but reflect that in this land, by contrast 
with the hell that engulfs many trans-Atlantic coun- 
tries, we are enjoying heaven on earth. Are all of us 
adequately appreciative of our blessings, adequately 
giving tangible expression of our sympathy for our 
afflicted fellow-mortals? 


An Enthusiastic Stockholder 


The policy of exhorting stock- 
holders to push their company’s 
product has come into vogue. 
But not always with as emphat- 


ic success as Socony-Vacuum has had with an 8-year- 
old owner of three shares. President John A. Brown, 
who sends a letter of welcome to each new stock- 
holder along with a booklet about the company, re- 
ceived the following letter, signed in a childish hand: 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


Thank you very much for the booklet of the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company. I have been making signs to 
advertise the company and put one down at the end of 
our street. I will send you one some day soon. I am 
eight years old and I earned the money to buy my three 
shares of stock. . 

I try to see that my mother and father always use 
Mobilgas. 

Yours, truly, 


John G. Walton. 


President Brown not only wrote a letter of thanks, 
but sent a representative to visit young John, at Brig- 
antine, N. J. He learned from the father that the lad, 
an enthusiastic worker and saver, makes his own in- 
vestment selections—his previous choice was Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Wherever John goes he keeps asking 
people to be sure to buy Mobilgas and Mobiloil and 
Socony fuel oil. One of his home-made, voluntarily- 
posted signs is here shown. 

If every company could enlist such co-operation 
from every stockholder, wouldn’t things hum? The 
possibilities amply justify the effort to win stock- 
holders’ co-operation. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY 
OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1940 


HE 94th Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company covering 
cer for 1940 will be presented to the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on April 8, 1941. Operating revenues increased $46,662,630 or 10.8% 
over 1939. Operating expenses increased $31,553,843 or 10.3%. Taxes increased 
$3,789,341 or 9.5%. Net income was $46,238,250 an increase of $14,205,725. 
Surplus was $36,896,665 equal to 5.60% ($2.80 per share) upon the outstanding 
Capital Stock (par $50) as compared with 3.52% ($1.76 per share) in 1939. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


1940 1939 


Torat OperATING REVENUES WERE.................. $477,593,408 $430,930,778 

















Torat Operatinc Expenses WERE.................. 338,454,678 306,900,835 
Leavinec Net REvENvE From Rattway OPERATIONS OF. 139,138,730 124,029,943 
| re 43,885,188 40,095,847 
Hire or EquipMENtT AND Joint Facitity Rents WERE. . 8,754,056 6,629,768 
Leavine Net Rartway OperatinG INCOME OF........ 86,499,486 77,304,328 
Income From INVESTMENTS AND OTHER Sources Was. . *41,335,655 36,864,230 
BEARING GROSS INGOT OF. . 6.6 o5.c coc cc cccccsesscesss 127,835,141 114,168,558 
Fixep Cuarces, Curerty Rentats Paip to LEAsED 

Roaps, AND INTEREST ON THE Company’s DeBT.... 81,596,891 82,136,033 
Leavinc Net INcoME oFf...... OE at ee eS ee 46,238,250 32,032,525 
APPROPRIATIONS TO SINKING AND OTHER Funps, ETC.... 9,341,585 8,854,839 
(ENN ORES) Cy eee ae ier ry er ea 36,896,665 23,177,686 


*Includes dividend of $5,000,000 in securities received from Pennsyloania Company. 


Dividends aggregating 3% ($1.50 per share) were paid during 1940 compared ‘ 
with 2% ($1.00 per share) in 1939. 

The Management recognizes its responsibility to give the stockholders salient 
facts relating to the Company’s business, service, finances and other important 
matters and does so through the medium of the press and the annual report. 
Through the cooperation of the security holders, the public and the employes, 
your Company is able to give good service, pay good wages, meet its obligations 


and pay dividends. 
M. W. CLemeEnt, President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders can obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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They’re Here— 


Plastic Auto Bodies 
(Continued from page 11) 








ing, welded at the joints to form a 
stiff self-supporting structure in which 
the tubular roof supports and roof 
members are structural parts of a truss- 
like assembly. Over this steel-truss as- 
sembly, the plastic panels will be flex- 
ibly attached. 

The Ford plastic body, in other 
words, will not be all plastic by any 
means. In fact, some 60% of its 
weight will be in steel. But the total 
weight of the plastic shell hung on the 
tubular steel truss-work and supported 
on a tubular steel frame is expected to 
be 150 to 200 lbs. lighter than an ordi- 
nary steel body and frame of similar 
size. 

Just how these non-stressed body 
panels are going to be fastened to the 
tubular steel frame still remains to be 
worked out in detail. There are several 
ways to make these connections and no 
major problem seems to be involved. 


FORBES 


Tight, squeak-proof joints will be es- 
sential. Metal inserts for fastening pur- 
poses may have to be applied to each 
molding. This presumably would make 
it easy to replace panels damaged in 
service. 

Once completed, the new plastic 
bodies are likely to be similar in ap- 
pearance to some made in steel, al- 
though the shape and contour may 
vary from the conventional. Exteriors 
will be finished with lacquer or enamel 
as are conventional steel-bodied cars. 
(No effort is being made so far to use 
on the finished panels the natural col- 
or which can be given the molded plas- 
tic. Exact color match would be too 
difficult to secure and to maintain in 
service, except, perhaps, for black.) 

Interior body trim is expected to be 
conventional but modification in me- 
chanical design of window regulators, 
hardware, and similar items, may be 
required. 

Use of plastic may impose limita- 
tions on both the shape and the size of 
the panels, but body contours accept- 
able to the public are believed to be 
feasible. 

The more nearly flat the panels can 
be kept, the easier and cheaper they 
will be to produce. Duplication of all 
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AMERICA’S SMARTEST TYCOONS... 
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MR. MILBERBANQUE ) eG 5) 
“My boy...you’ve got to \ Tae 
impress your clients. The MR. DESYLHUYSEN 4 
> Sherry Netherland has a N 


good address. My suite is 
just right...rich but re- 
strained. And I can enter- 
tain here to the King’s 
taste.” 


Per Day «+ Single rooms from $7. 
Double rooms from $9 « Suites from 
$15 + Special terms for longer stays. 
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“New York used to wear 
me down until I stopped 
at the Sherry Netherland. 
Now I’m handy to my busi- 
ness appointments and just 
a hop, skip and jump away 
from the night spots.” 


S 


MR. NETTLECATOR 


“Only trouble with the 
Sherry Netherland is my 
clients won’t go home even 
after ve sold them...They 
just sit on and on, lapped 
in luxury, admiring the 
view and eating my lunch 
and dinner.” 





CONFERENCE ROOMS AND BANQUET ROOMS AVAILABLE 


Pe Mr WA | Ma and 












the contours of current steel bodies is 
not considered feasible in the present 
state of the plastic manufacturing art. 
And to keep molding presses from ex- 
cessive bulk, the size of the plastic 
panels will be smaller than the average 
steel panel now in use. 

Experimental production of plastic 
panels for the rear deck covering the 
baggage compartment—which Boyer 
has been building for a year and a 
half now—requires a 1,000-ton press. 
The area of these panels—not the larg- 
est common on a modern automobile 
by a long ways—is about 1,300 sq. in. 
and the unit pressure used in molding 
approximates 1,600 lbs. per sq. in. 


SERVICEABILITY TO BE STRESSED 


Great progress already has been 
made in the Ford laboratories, how- 
ever, in development of manufacturing 
methods which will reduce cost and 
increase the scope of possible designs. 
Continuation of that progress is cer- 
tain. The first plastic-body cars on the 
road, therefore, will not necessarily be 
any indication of what later models 
may look like. Serviceability rather 
than appearance factors are likely to 
be stressed in the experimental models. 

Right this minute, it is not thought 
possible to duplicate current steel- 
body designs in plastics at the cost of 
the steel units, even though equal vol- 
ume production of the plastic type 
were contemplated. This at least is the 
view of experts who have been given 
an opportunity to study the Ford de- 
velopments—which, admittedly, are 
far ahead of any other experiments in 
this field. 

Plastics have to undergo a molding 
process requiring both heat and pres- 
sure. Boyer has found ways to greatly 
reduce the time required to complete 
this process. Undoubtedly, he will cut 
it still further as time goes on—but in- 
itial production is likely to be much 
slower than that for steel bodies, which 
has undergone nearly two decades of 
development. 

Although the Ford-Boyer program 
seems to have overcome difficulties 
heretofore considered well-nigh insu- 
perable in plastic body construction, 
there are still many problems remain- 
ing to be solved. Developments of this 
kind require years of study and trial. 
In the end, the product may not meet 
requirements or may cost too much, 
thus failing of adoption. No one can 
say definitely when the limit of im- 
provement will be reached—nor what 
that limit will be. 











It is conceivable that Hitler, rather 
than Boyer and Ford, will actually de- 
termine when the plastic body be- 
comes feasible. The United States is a 
country where the social and economic 
system is built upon the availability of 
individual automobile transportation. 
That transportation will be needed, 
war or no war. Should priorities pre- 
vent shipments of steel body sheets to 
automobile companies over a long pe- 
riod, plastic bodies—even at a high 
price—might become an alternative. 

But that would depend again upon 
the source of the raw material used in 
the plastic. Phenol, basic material for 
the plastic Ford now proposes using 
in his experimental bodies and of 
many other plastics, does not come 
from farm products. Commonly called 
carbolic acid, it is a distillation prod- 
uct, usually from coal tar, although it 
is also made synthetically. 

The present supply available for 
making plastic is limited. Only a few 
pounds are needed in plastic parts 
currently used (chiefly for electrical in- 
sulation purposes) on today’s cars. To 
multiply that quantity enough to build 
plastic bodies would be a stupendous 
task—but not, perhaps, an impossible 
one. It is also conceivable that other 
and cheaper plastics suitable for car 
body purposes may become available. 

Any transition to plastic from steel 
bodies which does eventuate would 
come gradually—not overnight. It is 
true, as reported recently, that steel 
makers have investigated carefully 
whatever potential threat to their mar- 
ket plastic bodies may entail, but there 
is nothing yet to indicate that they are 
staying awake nights worrying. 


Advice for Job-seeking 
College Men 


THE 1941 “rules for college men’s suc- 
cess in business” were recently handed 
out by Roger L. Putman, president of 
the Package Machinery Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. The rules, which other 
business men may want to pass along 
to graduates seeking jobs, are: 

1. Get your hands dirty. 

2. It’s presumed you have brains; 
remember, credit only comes from 
using them. 

3. Forget those uncles and cousins; 
have faith in yourself instead of in 
“pull.” 

4. The best place for your feet is on 
the ground—not on the desk. 

5. In starting out, remember you’ve 
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“Ma Says It Tastes of Coal Oil!” 


A IS probably right. The clerk who had to fit shoes and horse 
collars, measure out nails and putty, and draw kerosene couldn’t 
always stop to wash his hands before he handled the butter and 


crackers. And every so often the potato on the spout of the oil can 
would joggle off. 


Today, for most of us, the mixture of food and kerosene odor has 
ceased to be a problem. More and more of our food, packed by electric 
machines, comes to us in sanitary containers. Electricity does the 
work, too, of washboard and carpet beater. Automobiles and good 
roads have shortened distances to town and work. And because so 
many of the unpleasant jobs which occupied our parents’ time are 


now only memories, we have more opportunities for enjoying life. 


Practically every industry in America has helped to bring about this 
progress. And every industry, in doing so, has made use of the econo- 
mies and manufacturing improvements that electricity brings. General 
Electric scientists, engineers, and workmen have been, for more than 
60 years, finding ways for electricity to help raise American living 
standards—to create More Goods for More People at Less Cost. Today 


their efforts are helping further to build and strengthen the American 
way of life. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





only got a job—not a “position.” 
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Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.06% on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
Apré 1, 1941, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 10, 1941. The transfer 
books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
s nm declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1941, to 
—. = “— at — close of business 

arc ; " e transfer books will 
close. Checks will be mailed. aiteats 
JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


February 27, 1941 




















BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/.¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending Mar. 31, 1941) 


COMMON STOCK 
45¢ per share 


Both dividends are payable March 
31, 1941 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 1941. 


E. A. BAILEY 


Treasurer 














March 3, 1941 


— 























UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
UCC) 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable April 1, 1941, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 7, 1941. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 














CONTINENTALCGAN COMPANY, Inc. 
The first quarter Interim divi- 
dend of fifty cents(50¢)per share 
on the common stock of this 
Company has been declared pay- 
able March 20, 1941, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 

business March 10, 1941. Books will not 

close. J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


By JAMES 


BECAUSE it previously had been pressed 
down somewhat too rapidly and too 
far in relation to the anticipated war 
developments, the stock market recent- 
ly has been able to put its best foot 
forward. 

At this writing (March 7), what ap- 
pears to be no more than a minor up- 
trend is under way, with prospects of 
carrying higher, and those prospects 
will probably hold good so long as no 
startling war surprises intervene. But, 
with the world political situation what 
it is, stocks are rendered incapable of 
fully discounting the favorable factors, 
even though such factors help to in- 
crease resistance to selling. 

Looking ahead to the second quarter, 
the line-up in favorable factors is some- 
what like this: Elimination of over- 
hanging supplies of British-held stocks 
which have been a constant threat to 
stability; expectations of more and 


‘larger dividends, with a number of 


companies in shape to make such pay- 
ments; “all-out” spending for bigger 
and better armaments and aid to Brit- 
ain once the lease-lend bill is passed. 

On the unfavorable side are: Pros- 
pect that the new tax bill expected to 
appear before April 1 will set higher 
rates on excess profits and establish 
new and higher excise taxes; tighten- 
ing and extending of priorities and 
controls as increasing emphasis is put 
on defense production to the detriment 
of non-defense activities; and—war 
scares. 

As to “war scares” there are some 
considerations worth taking into ac- 


G. DONLEY 


count. Business activity was at a low 
point last April and May, just before 
the Blitzkrieg, while the Dow-Jones 
industrial average was above 150 in 
early April. Relative positions of busi- 
ness and the market are now reversed. 
Last year’s pre-Blitzkrieg market har- 
bored a stale long interest, a situation 
which does not exist at the present 
time, for the “boomlet” of last Novem- 
ber has been pretty well corrected. 
This year’s war show may be bigger 
than last year’s, but nothing that seems 
likely to happen, short of capitulation 
of Britain, is liable to duplicate the 
shock of France’s fall. There is also 
reason for more assurance as to our 
own defense position. Moreover, the 
market was taken by surprise last year, 
but it is currently depressed in expec- 
tation of unpleasant surprises. 


To sum up: The rally has carried up 
to the suggested 122-level and a fur- 
ther prolonged breathing spell from 
any real war shocks may yet enable it 
to work up to the 126-128-level. I still 
look for an eventual testing and prob- 
able break-through of the 112-level, 
particularly if the current rally goes as 
high as 126-128. Following a rally top- 
ping out at such levels, later buying 
opportunities may develop around the 
108-110-level. A break-through should 
have no greater bearish significance 
than that. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic 
summary of this regular article, will be sent 
to interested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 
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Protection Against Inflation 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


PossiBLE forthcoming events: 

1. Our entry into the war. 

2. Higher taxes; more controls and 
regimentation, priorities, etc. 

3. Further increase in wages. 

4. Invasion of England. (Success 
doubtful. ) 

5. German invasion of the Near East 
and Gibraltar. 

6. Formation of a United States of 
Europe, under German supervision, 
with England left out. 

7. England might be seriously hurt 
by submarine blockade, with unpre- 
dictable consequences. 

8. Huge sales of Government bonds 
to the public, possibly with a 214 to 
3% coupon rate. 

The above contains some serious 
possibilities; if some of them material- 
ize, the industrial averages might 
reach new low levels. But back of 
everything is the National Socialist 
philosophy of the New Deal—which is 
to take care of everybody and every- 
thing. The “planned economy” makes 
no appeal to thoughtful citizens; never- 
theless, we are facing a condition, not 
a theory. 


CAN WE AVOID INFLATION ? 


Taking a long look ahead, one can 
foresee the virtual printing of money 
in this country, as in Europe. After 
the people are loaded with Govern- 
ment bonds, they will doubtless read 
the financial pages, as in the last war; 
and will shift from low-yielding Gov- 
ernment bonds to _higher-yielding 
stocks. The greater the amount of 
money that is put into the hands of 
the people, the greater will be the de- 
mand for commodities. and merchan- 
dise, with an attendant rise in prices, 
as supplies are consumed. Added to 
this, is the possibility of an increase 
in the price of gold. 

Plainly, that would ultimately force 
a real inflationary movement in this 
country. All over the continent of 
Europe, the same process has been in 
effect, with heavy buying of common 
stocks. 


For those interested in protecting 
themselves against the terrible effects 
of inflation, step number 1 is to avoid 
long-term low-yielding bonds. Step 2 
is to buy, on a scale down, stocks of 
companies whose inventories are prin- 
cipally in the ground, such as oils, 
coppers, etc.; also stocks of those 
which can easily pass along price in- 
creases to the buying public, such as 
movies, department stores; stocks, too, 
of well-managed banks and fire insur- 
ance companies. 


DIVERSIFICATION ADVOCATED 


Buy only stocks of companies which 
are strong in working capital, and 
whose anticipated earnings and divi- 
dends per share, after taking into ac- 
count prevailing tax structures, should 
show up well in comparison with stock 
prices at the time of purchase. 

Wide diversification is strongly ad- 
vocated, and scale-down purchases. 

With the foregoing in mind, I sub- 
mit the following list: 

a 
American Agric. Chem. $1.20 $14 $1.45 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. 


Ok decisatnsreres wit 20 2.89 
Rs canker dedanes 3.00 32 4.82 
Paramount Pictures... .80 it. 263 
Federated Dept. Stores 1.50 19 3.10* 
J. J. Newberry........ 240 40 5.44* 
Sears, Roebuck ....... 4.25 73 6.25* 
ETT CTT Te .60 6 1.05 
Beatrice Creamery .... 1.75 .22 2.85* 
Armour of Ill. $6 pref.. .... 54 = 8.56 
Swift & Company ..... 1.50 22 ~=1.99 
Pennsylvania R. R.... 1.50 24 «3.51 
Southern Ry. pref..... .... 22 11.00* 
RMON 555d 5 he54 v0.88 1.00 i. is 
Guaranty Trust Co. of 

 ), eee 12.00 290 15.05 
Ins. Co. of No. America 3.00 68 3.75* 
Am. Metals .......... 2.25 17 = 2.00* 
Anaconda Copper..... 2.00 25 3.50* 
Kennecott Copper..... 3.00 33 3.90* 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 50 S$. 1ie° 


Standard Oil of Ohio.. 2.00 37 ~=—-6.00* 
Standard Oil of N. J... 1.75 34 4.00* 


Goodyear Rubber ..... 1.25 18 3.44 
U. S. Rubber pref..... 8.00 89 17.55 
Be eee 400 58 8.84 
Jones & Laughlin Steel .:.. 30 10.70 
Amer. Woolen $7 pref. 4.00 55 9.01 
Bigelow-Sanford ...... 3.00 2? 611 
we 6.00 84 11.59 


Cuban-Atlantic Sugar.. .... 5 1.08 
Great Western Sugar.. 2.00 24 1.67* 
South Porto Rico Sugar 2.30 19 2.16 


Allied Mills (livestock 
SU iin: cécdicds 100 14 168 
Lehigh Portland Cement 1.75 22 2.41 





*Estimated. 


The foregoing list is not intended 
as being all-inclusive. When an infla- 
tionary movement occurs, nearly. all 
stocks should participate to some ex- 
tent; some, more than others. I have 
tried to mention those which I con- 
sider should fare among the best. 

For those interested in bonds, short- 
term issues should be best; followed 
by speculative bonds affording large 
yields. 

—March 6, 1941. 

Advance release by air mail of this regu- 


lar article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on requesi. 








PHILCO CORPORATION 


Radios © Auto Radios ¢ Tubes ¢ 
Refrigerators « Air Conditioners 


DIVIDEND ON 
ele) i tel, ma gel a4 





The directors of Philco Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
March 26th, 1941, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 14th, 1941. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 











DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR 4» COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


On February 27 a quarterly dividend of 
one and three-fourths per cent (144%) per 
share on the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the above corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable April 1, 1941 
to stockholders of record on the books of 
the Company at the close of business 
March 10, 1941. 

E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary. 


























UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the common stock of said company 
payable April 1, 1941 to stockholders of record at 
three o’clock P. M. March 17, 1941 

7. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Unitess the man who works in an 
office is able to “sell” himself and his 
ideas, unless he has the power to con- 
vince others of the soundness of his 
convictions, he can never achieve his 
goal. He may have the best ideas in 
the world, he may have plans which 
would revolutionize entire industries. 
But unless he can persuade others that 
his ideas are good, he will never get 
the chance to put them into effect. 
Stripped of non-essentials, all business 
activity is a sales battle. And everyone 
in business must be a salesman. 
—Rosert E. M. Cowie. 


The art of using moderate abilities 
to advantage often brings greater re- 
sults than actual brilliance. 

—La RocHEFOUCAULD. 


In seasons of tumult and discord 
bad men have most power; mental and 
moral excellence require peace and 
quietness. —TACcITUs. 


In great straits and when hope is 
small, the boldest counsels are the 
safest. —Livy. 


Happiness is not a reward—it is a 
consequence. Suffering is not a punish- 
ment—it is a result. 

—Rosert INGERSOLL. 





A Text 


The desire of the wicked is 
the fortification of evil men; 
but the root of the just shall 
prosper. —Proverss 12:12. 


Sent in by John J. Savant, San 
Francisco, Calif. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 
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The souls of emperors and cobblers 
are cast in the same mould. The same 
reason that makes us wrangle with a 
neighbor causes a war betwix princes. 

—MOnrTAIGNE. 


All noise is waste. So cultivate quiet- 
ness in your speech, in your thoughts, 
in your emotions. Speak habitually 
low. Wait for attention and then your 
low words will be charged with dyna- 
mite. —ELpBert HuBBarD. 


MIND 
The man whose mind is always closed 
To thoughts and deeds worth while, 
Will never gain things good and true 
Nor oft have cause to smile; 
While he who keeps on open mind 
Will analyze the facts, 
And seldom have cause to regret 
Unwise or faulty acts. 
—ALoNnzo NEWTON BENN. 


Upon every hand we meet with those 
who have some secret resentment that 
is ever being nurtured within their 
hearts. They resent the success, or hap- 
piness of some one whom they think is 
less deserving than they are. They re- 
sent the just recognition that comes to 
others from work and long effort to 
excel. Or, they may resent being born 
poor—or resent the fact that they were 
even born! . . . Strive to excel, strive 
to achieve, where others have failed, 
and you will find no space within your 
mind to lodge resentment. Resentment 
is the child of selfishness, foolish envy, 
and inactivity. . . . Our life upon this 
earth is too valuable for resentment of 
any kind. There is so much to do, so 
much to learn—so little time in which 
to live and work it all out. 

—GeorcE MATTHEW ADams. 


Christianity has not been tried and 
found wanting; it has been found diffi- 
—CHESTERTON. 


cult and not tried. 






The ability to form friendships, to 
make people believe in you and trust 
you is one of the few absolutely fun- 
damental qualities of success. Selling, 


buying, negotiating are so much 
smoother and easier when the parties 
enjoy each other’s confidence. The 
young man who can make friends 
quickly will find that he will glide in- 
stead of stumble through life. 
—Joun J. McGuirk. 


The best investment is in the tools 
of one’s own trade. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


There is a courageous wisdom; there 
is also a false reptile prudence, the re- 
sult, not of caution, but of fear. 

—BurkeE. 


Sincerity is impossible unless it per- , 
vades the whole being; and the pre- 
tense of it saps the very foundation of 
character. —James RussELL LOWELL. 


If we would quit studying history 
and go ahead and study the future, we 
would be much better off. The future 
course of your lives will be spent in 
the future and it ought to be what you 
think. If you want a good one, it will 
be good. If you want a bad one, it 
will be bad. It can be good or bad. 

—CHARLES F. KETTERING, 
vice-president, General Motors Corp. 


Charity is a virtue of the heart, and 
not of the hands. —ADDISON. 


A good man likes a hard boss. I 
don’t mean a nagging boss or a 
grouchy boss. I mean a boss who in- 
sists on things being done right and 
on time; a boss who is watching things 
closely enough so that he knows a 
good job from a poor one. Nothing is 
more discouraging to a good man than 
a boss who is not on the job, and who 
does not know whether things are go- 
ing well or badly.—WI1LuiaAM FEATHER. 


By audacity, great fears are con- 
cealed. —Lucan. 


Those who break down the dikes 
will themselves be drowned in the in- 
undation. —ConFUCIUS. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
“Thoughts” which have appeared here dur- 
ing the last twenty-three years have been 
published in book form. Price $2. 








There’s good sense always in 
buying good things—good clothes, 
good furniture, good automo- 
hiles. 


But when you see what you get 
today in the Buick LIMITED — at 
prices hundreds if net thousands 
of dollars under what its equal 
costs elsewhere— you'll find 
special reason for getting set 
right now for thousands on thou- 
sands of easy riding LIMITED 
miles. 


Best of all — the LimITEp isn’t be- 
yond your reach, and with Com- 
pound Carburetion cutting the 
cost of every mile, your gas 
savings help pay for your pur- 
chase while you enjoy it. 


Drop in, look the LimIrTeEp over, 
and see if you don’t agree that 
right now the smartest move is 
to get set for several years with 
a solid, substantial, time-defying 
car like this. 
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